WATER-FRONT PRIEST 


Fr. Comey: Right Man for a Tough Job 


(SEE PAGE 49) 
BY IRWIN ROSS 
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~~ You'll be pro d to own | this ‘magnificent 


Catholic 
Family Bibl 


“The World’s Most Beautiful Bible” 


" MICHEAS 
q 








we 
Gutenberg Edition 
OF THE CATHOLIC FAMILY BIBLE 
imprimatur: + Francis Cardinal Spellman 
Archbishop of New York 


7X 











ABOUT 3¢ A DAY BRINGS THIS MOST BEAUTIFUL 
4 OF ALL BOOKS INTO YOUR HOME! 


j F COURSE your Bible... 

ne the sacred Word of God... 
should be the most beauti- 
ful book in your home—the 
one you’re proud to own, 
read and show. It should be 


can afford to own it— 
for only $10.95 complete. 

In addition to its physical 
beauty, the Catholic Family 
Bible is a constant source 
of comfort and inspiration 





ay 


fy glowing and beautiful—like to every Catholic. Fre- 
Bai) the exquisite stained giass quent, or daily reading— 
af windows in a cathedral— just fifteen minutes a day 


like this handsome copy of 
a priceless original Gutenberg Cath- understanding of the things 
olic Bible! And now every family of God. 


~~ How You May Own This Beautiful Bible 
* Complete as Described for ONLY $10° 
Payable Only $1 Monthly 


Of course you want to own this magnificent Bible. 
But first examine it without cost or obligation. 
Then keep it only if you like it. The price is so 
*% low, only $10.95 complete ... the terms so 
easy, only $1 monthly... that every 
Catholic family can now own this great- 

* est source of comfort and inspir: ition. 

ss Send in your coupon NOW! 


Ve - Me nee TO YOUR HOME POSTPAID 
.NO AGENTS OR CANVASSERS 
*. a 

: fe, ‘ Please Fold Coupon, 
‘ mh Crease and Tear 


Off! Mail it 


—will deepen your love and 
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‘For where two or three are gathered together 
for My sake, there am I in the midst of them.” 


MATTHEW 18:20 








LOOK FOR THESE SPECIAL FEATURES: 


] 
HANDSOME ARTCRAFT COVER— “CHURCH WINDOW" END PAPERS 
duplicates the cover of a priceless —full color reproductions of four | 
original Gutenberg Catholic Bible famous stained glass windows. ‘ 
now preserved in the Library of 4 
Congress. 24-karat gold page 100 FULL COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS— 
tops; gold leaf inlaid cross on reproductions of medieval art 


the cover. 

SPECIALLY DESIGNED TYPOG- 
RAPHY—the type has been care- 
fully selected for a mood of rever- 
ence, beauty, and easy reading. 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED MAPS IN FULL 
COLOR—to help you understand 
events in the Bible. 


treasures done in full color and & 
gold as they appear in precious 
manuscript editions of the Bible. 


THE CATHOLIC FAMILY BIBLE isup | 
to date with the latest available 
translations of the Confraternity 

of Christian Doctrine. 


1600 GLORIOUS PAGES OF SPE- 





FAMILY RECORD PAGES—beauti- 
fully illuminated pages to carry 
the record of your family through 
the years, with space for births, 


CIAL BIBLE PAPER —all illuminated 
in gold and exquisite colors with 
striking initials from the hand- 
lettered work of 14th Century 


marriages, baptisms, etc. Monks. 


GUTENBERG EDITION PRAISED 
BY CLERGY AND LAITY ALIKE! 


“The most beautiful Bible I 
have ever seen. The binding is 
marvelous work, The price is un- 
believable. Congratulations!”’ 

F.V., Decatur, Ala. 


“It is beautiful! It now ranks 
among the top of our family pos- 
sessions. It will become more 
precious to us, our children, and 
in time, their children.” 

J.L., Los Angeles, Cal. 


“It is beautiful. I am so proud 
Pure Gold Page Tops. L . of it, and am using it daily— 
ing and Inlaid Cross in 21- every time more thrilled with the 
Karat Leaf Gold adorn this striking beauty of the Gutenberg 

binding.” Mrs. W. W. Milton, N. D. 


beautiful Gutenberg Edition 
JOHN J. CRAWLEY & CO., Inc., 37 W. 47th St., New York 36 


In Canada, order from McAinsh & Co., Ltd., Toronto 5, Ontario 


FREE 


CATHOLIC FAMILY 
RECORD BOOKLET 


Asa subscriber you 
receive FREE the 
handsome Catholic 
Family Record 
Booklet—6” x 9”— 
on specially fin- 
ished paper, illu- 
minated in full 
colors including 
gold, for important 
occasions like 
Baptisms, First 
Holy Communions, 
Confirmations, 
Marriages, etc. 
Mail Free Trial 
Reservation today! 
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a [prnoouens YOU TO AMERICA’S LEADING EXCLUSIVELY CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 
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|) | Heret how te get this lovely Daily Missal — FREE! 


Simply fill out the coupon on the bottom of this 
‘ page, clip, and mail it to us. Your free copy of 
k The New MARIAN MISSAL for Daily Mass 
will be shipped to you promptly in considera- 
tion of your agreement as a member of the 
Catholic Literary Foundation to purchase at 
least four Foundation books a year. You have 
the right to cancel your membership any time 
} after buying four books. 


HOW THE FOUNDATION OPERATES 


Here is a long-established Catholic book club 
which has thousands of satisfied members who 
testify to the quality of the books offered by the 
Foundation. Each month, from the finest Catholic 
books of leading publishers, Foundation editors 
i , select one title and describe it fully in the 
\ Forecast, the illustrated booklet sent to you in 
: advance each month at no charge. This Forecast 
also supplies you with information about other 
Catholic books which you may choose instead of, 
or in addition to, the monthly selection. If you 
want the selection of the month, you do nothing 


SED and it comes to you automatically. If you do not 
want it, you send back the card (always pro- 

KE! vided), specifying some other book or marking 
it simply ‘‘no book.’ 


REGULAR PUBLISHER’S EDITIONS 


All books are regular finest quality publisher’s 
editions — and are sent on five days’ approval. 
You pay only for each book you decide to keep 

-the regular publisher's price or less. (Monthly 
selections are never more than $3.00 if ordered 
during the month of selection, even though the 
publisher's price may be higher). Some books 
are priced as low as $2.00 


FREE BOOK DIVIDENDS 
After the purchase of each fourth book you will 
receive a FREE BOOK DIVIDEND, a worth- 
while Catholic title chosen from our regular 
lists. Alternate selections are also credited 
toward these free book dividends. 


ONLY THE BEST IN CATHOLIC READING 
We guarantee that each book we offer will be 
fit reading for you and your Catholic family. 
Whether it be a novel, biography, spiritual read- 
ing, or popular non-fiction of current interest, 
it will tangibly contribute to your way of living 
and thinking as a Catholic. With your selections 
and free book dividends you will soon build up 
a splendid library of Catholic thought you'll 
read and reread, and be proud to own. 


z |The book club that brings you Catholic best-sellers 
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Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 








with enrollment in THE CATHOLIC 
LITERARY FOUNDATION 


This handsome Daily Missal 


Simulated limp leather cover; rounded 
corners; burnished red edges; five mar- 
ker ribbons; attractively boxed; superbly 
illustrated with full-color and black and 
white sketches by the well-known artist, 
J. Verlye. 


The New 


| MARIAN MISSAL 


for Daily Mass 


By the Rev. Sylvester P. Juergens, S.M., S.T.D. 


This exceptionally beautiful Daily Missal, 
prepared by the famous “prayerbook- 
priest,” Father Juergens, is YOURS just 
for joining America’s leading Catholic book 
club. Printed in large, readable type and 
arranged for easy following, this missal pro- 
vides complete Latin and English Masses 
for every day in the year, plus many special 
Masses too. A daily thought for meditation 
appears at the end of each Mass. Addi- 
tional prayers and devotions make this 
missal a complete prayer book as well. 


NSSESHPRRRERH ESS CS eek 
JUST FILL OUT THIS COUPON TO 
GET YOUR MISSAL — FREE! 


THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION 
400 North Broadway 

Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 

You may enter my name as a member of the Catholic 
Literary Foundation and send me, as my enrollment 
gift, The New MARIAN MISSAL for Daily Mass. | 
understand that | need buy only four Foundation 
books in each twelve-month period, and that a free 
book dividend will be sent to me after the purchase 
of every fourth book. 
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Feel Stronger 


FAST! 


Build-Up TIRED BIO". pen Up Recovery! 














f 1f you fee! tired and weak attor eine. .itmay be due to * 
{ iron-poor tired blood.lo FEEL STRONGER FAST... 
try GERITOL, the high potency tonic that begins to 
strengthen TIRED BLOOD in 24 hours ! 
7 


In only one day GERITOL iron is in your blood- 
iS stream Carrying strength and energy to every 
p 





| part of your body. FEEL STRONGER FAST... 
in 7days or your money back ! 
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When seasonal ills such as colds, 
flu or sore throat rob you of your 
strength, speed up recovery... get 
back on your feet fast with 
GERITOL, the high potency tonic! 
GERITOL has helped thousands 
gain new strength and energy. Here 
is what Mrs. N. B. of St. Louis, who 
obviously had tired blood, writes: 
“Geritol certainly does away with 
that tired, down-and-out feeling. 
After a recent short sickness I 
bought a bottle of GERITOL to 
get back the energy I had lost. 
Thanks to GERITOL for the won- 
derful quick job it did in restoring 
my energy and putting me back 
on my feet.” 


TUNE IN ON TV 
Douglas Edwards With The ene 


Life Begins At Eighty . .... 
PP <6. 6. sce 6-8-2: 





~o— 
Meet Millie. . . _— 


Check listing for time and channel. 


GERITOL with its rich source of 
strength-giving, blood-building 
iron, is the fast way to build up 
pale, thinned-out anemic blood. Two 
tablespoonfuls of GERITOL con- 
tain twice the iron in a pound of 
calves’ liver. In only one day, 
GERITOL iron is in your blood- 
stream carrying strength and en- 
ergy to every part of your body. 

If the cause of your tiredness is 
tired blood due to a recent illness— 
you need GERITOL now! Get 
GERITOL, liquid or tablets at your 
drugstore. Feel Stronger Fast—in 
7 days or your money back. 


*Due to iron-deficiency anemia 
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Fast-Acting 
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SAVE $1.00 
Buy the 
Economy Size 
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On Key? 


Mrs. Hume’s the December, 


article in 
1954 issue of THe SIGN would seem to take 
on the aspect of an intense, 


personal dis 
like for the individual, Liberace. 

Granting that his singing voice is not 
spectacular, or his jokes hilarious, and I’m 
sure he does not proclaim himself to be 
either a singer or a comedian, his artistry 
on the piano makes his program wonder- 
fully entertaining to men, women, 
children alike. His versatility, plus 
superb accompaniment of his brother 
other accomplished 
audiences. .. . 


and 
the 
and 
musicians, holds his 

If his mother is responsible for some of 
the good cheer, courtesy, and friendliness 
that emanates from the Liberace show, I'd 
say she’s done a great job. These are qual- 


ities we mothers strive daily to instill in 
our children. 
I feel the clder women should resent the 


ever-increasing implication that they seek 
entertainment elsewhere because 
is lacking at home. 
today, 


something 
The older women of 
having reared their families and 
heing relieved of some of their responsibil- 
ities. have a perfect right, after they finish 
their daily tasks, to don a pretty hat and 
have an afternoon or evening off, whether 
it he to attend a Women’s Institute, a 
gathering of clubwomen, or a_ Liberace 


show. Mrs. F. J. Herinc 
St. PauL, MINN. 

For years THe Sicn—a Christmas pres- 
ent—has been an inspiration to us. But I 


am disappointed in this year’s December 
issue. Why is it that you allow Mrs. Hume 
to criticize Liberace? A young man tries to 
give the public what it evidently wants, 
using it as his means to an 
opportunity. 


end and an 
What is wrong with that? ... 
Mrs. J. E. MERRILL 

Derrorr, MIcu. 
Was both surprised and disgusted to read 
the article (Dec.) by a Valiant Woman, one 


Ruth Hume, on Liberace. My husband 
said, “How can a magaaine like Tur SIGN 


print such stuff?” Even a magazine like Tim 
SIGN should be careful of its reputation. . . . 
What is it that is said about people like 


the Humes who want to tear down and 
cannot give us anything perfect to take 
its place? Mrs. O. M. KILLIAN 


Puina., Pa. 


In the December issue of your magazine 
the article written by Ruth Hume on the 
subject of “Liberace” is written in an ugly 
style, unbecoming to any magazine. Even 
critics should have standards. 

Incidentally, a good many people who 
aren’t elderly mothers, bobby-soxers, or 
“just plain crazy” about Liberace enjoy his 
music (though perhaps not all of it. His 


February, 1955 


fast renditions seem pretty painful to me.) 
Liberace is happy too when he plays. 


“Long hairs” do not look so happy. ‘Their 
music is beautiful. ‘They should enjoy it 
more. Mrs. W. A. DEISTER 


Kansas City, Mo. 

. Her silly chatter reminds me of the 
cheap, low-grade stuff written by the well- 
known newspaper writer, Norma Lee 
Browning. 

Miss Hume goes to great length to 
that the man is no- musician. 
Liberace has said over and over again that 
he has never claimed to be a musician. 
Scans L. BAUER 


prov ¢ 


GosHEN, IND. 


Congratulations for a superbly written 
article by Ruth Hume, who without high- 
brow or long-hair affectation, has so well 
analyzed the case of Liberace and his pub- 
lic. Let us hope that this situation is a 
phase that will pass quickly and will not 
become a deep-rooted characteristic of our 
mature American women. 

Liberace’s playing, even to my untrained 
ears, leaves the impression of a charlatan. 
His personality strikes me as juvenile. Mrs. 
Hume has restrained herself admirably. 
If years render one mature, I claim to be 
so, yet my six-year-old daughter expressed 
herself ably one Sunday afternoon as she 
twiddled the dials: “He is so phoney!” 

Maybe some of our husbands are not 
Romeos, but they wear well. All is not 
gold that glitters. Mary E. McCartTHy 
Curisea, Mass. 


Christmas Cover 


Congratulations on 
cover on 


your Christmas 


two counts: because it is so good 


and because the artist is still alive when 
recognized. CATHARINE C, GRIFFIN 
New York, N. Y. 


Your Christmas cover of the Holy Family 
is wonderfully captivating. As it wins the 
eye, so may it win many hearts to love and 
live the Christ life. 

If reproductions of this painting are 
available I would deeply appreciate receiv- 
ing two. WALTER J. STINSON 
Breprorp, Mass. 

How and where can I procure a print of 
the Nativity by Harvey Kidder as shown on 
the December issue of THE S1cn? TI wish to 


include it in my collection of Madonna 
prints. 
Can you refer me to any other similar 


original prints by Kidder or others that 
may be of interest or source of contact for 
procuring same? 

Mrs. WitttAmM F. MEtTZzGFR 


7FLIFNOPLE. PENNA, 












ed, worn rugs, veer tiie etc., are npn acteadl like 
new , sterilized, shredded, pickered, bleached, 
merged, blended with choice new wools, 
then redyed, 
and woven in 3 Days into deeper 
textured, 


home. Double 
(9x12 weighs 46 lbs., not 


TheRUG 


of Your Dreams 
Direct to You trom the Great 





SEND US YOUR OLD 
RUGS, CLOTHING, ete. 


No matter where you live, Write 
for new, FREE Olson Rug and 
ecorating Book in colors and 81st 
J) soniversary GIF Ld Offer. Learn how the 










respun into rug yarn, 


new, Reversible 
BROADLOOM RUGS 
. fine enough for any 
Wear. 


) Choice of 44 colors, 


Ne 
patterns, any width, Seam “ Sk X 


less up to 18 ft., any length. 


Two-tones Oriental Designs Floral “S. 
Tweed Blends Embossed effects Ovals \ 
FACTORY-to-You. Satisfaction guaran- ‘\ 


teed. Over 3 million customers. 
not have agents or sell through stores. 


=———— Mail Coupon or Postcard for 







Solid Colors Early American Leaf 


We do \. 


RUG & DECORATING BOOK s) 
IN COLORS—and GIFT OFFER 


FRE 


| EC ES ed . State.. 
OLSON RUG co. shen R- 94, ‘Chicago A, ILL. 





CHURCH BULLETINS 








Every progressive church should use 
— Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin Board. 
2 ers Dignified, effective, and economical. 


CHURCH Liver 














weer Over 7,000 IN USE, increase attend- 
tnt pas * ance, interest and collections. Write 

today for Illus. Catalog SI. H. E. 
WILLLAST A Winters Speciaity Company, Daven- 
Wiad port, lowa. 
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WANTED Jewetry 


We buy old or broken Jewelry. Highest cash 
paid immediately. Mail us gold teeth, watches, 
rings, diamonds, silverware. eyeglasses, old 
gold, silver, platinum, etc. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or your articles returned. We are licensed 
gold buyers. Write for FREE information. 


ROSE REFINERS 
29-AB East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
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100 DIFFERENT WAYS TO RAISE 


EXTRA MONEY 


For Yourself, Sodality, Club or School 


. Make $50, $75. $100 and more. Show 
» 1 Occasion, Easter greeting 
pings, novelties. 
rofits to 100% plus cash bonus Write 
today for Free Trial outfit of Feature 
assortments on approval, 14 FREE 
New 195 — sles Imprinted Stationery, Napkins, 
*encils, FREE Surprise G ind- 

catholic a Raising Plan, Special Offers. 


NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS 
North Abington 253, Mass. 








“i 
Amazing Value 




















Write for: 
Beautiful, new 
Free Catalogue 
showing entire 
Clarin line in- 
cluding unique 
new folding 
tablet arm 
chair. 





AVENO CAV EER DIS 


Specialists 
in 


Ecclesiastical Candles 


Our reputation for quality of 
product is again reflected in 
the intelligent, responsible 


service rendered by our representatives. 


MACK-MILLER 
CANDLE CO., INC., 1701 N. Salinas St., Syracuse 1, New York 


New York + Chicago +» Boston + New Orleans 
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Offers Churches A Real Boon— 
This Exclusive Double-Purpose 
Folding Kneeler Chair 


‘ 
nit 
Many uses: As a pew extender for emergency 
crowds... in the Sanctuary... as regular 
seating for dinners—lectures—entertainments. 


The Clarin Kneeler Chair provides both 
seating and kneeling in one unit. Yet, 
since the built-in kneeler can be folded 
up into the frame, it can be used as an 
ordinary chair for seating only. Folds flat 
to 2” depth for fast, safe, non-wobbly 
stacking in minimum space. Choice of 
luxurious mohair or long-lived leatherette 
upholstery. Many beautiful color 
combinations in famous, long-lasting 
baked enamel finish. Supremely comfortable 
for both sitting and kneeling. 


i 
i 
5 
| 


Clarin Mfg. Company, Dept. 21, 
4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, Ill. 




















Is it possible to secure a copy of the | 
cover painting of the December issue $f 
Tue SicN? I mean the Nativity scene, 
which is so beautiful and inspiring. Thank 
you. Mrs. CLARK C. MILLER 
Fr. WAYNE, IND. 

We regret to say that no Reprints are 
available. 


Ex-husband 


Reading the January 1955 issue of Tur 
SIGN, this Christmas night, brought me back | 
to the realities of life amidst the celebra. | 
tions. 

The article, “Letter to an Ex-Husband,” 
by an anonymous writer, and the letter of 
Mrs. Mary E. Lynam in your “Letters” 
column, were the reason for my return to | 
reality. Iam an ex-husband with two boys, 
but my story has a different “twist” than 
“Anonymous.” In my case I left the house 
after sufficient forewarning to secure a 
position in another state and to reside away 
from the constant bickerings and_ inter. 
ference of my former wife’s parents. My 
“ex” didn’t follow but immediately sued 
for divorce despite my pleas for her to 
desist. 


' 
| 
i 
j 


The final chapter to my story took place | 


this past August when my former wife re- 
married despite the pleas of myself, her 
Pastor, and Catholic friends. . 

This letter, Father, is a plea for an arti- 
cle on the ex-husband who was divorced 
by his Catholic wife. He hasn’t the com- 
forts of marriage and his family and _ has 
the burden of supporting his children, who 
are breaking bread at the same table with 
his successor. 

If there is a serious need for the recogni- 
tion of the problems of the Catholic ex-wife 
or separated wife with children, so too 
there is need for the recognition of the 
problems of the divorced or separated hus- 
band. NAME WITHHELD 
New York, N, Y. 


British Humor 


I think THe SiGn is the very best of 
Catholic magazines and read it from cover 
to cover. 

Bruce Marshall's article, ‘““The Church 
in America,” was really amusing but I 
didn’t like his crack “those who are  pro- 
McCarthy are generally anti-Greene.” 
Ihough Mr. Marshall is a Scot, he has the 
typically thin, supercilious British humor. 
Maybe he should understand that we have 
our own standards and culture, not bor- 
rowed from Europe. HELEN CARSON 
MATTAPAN, Mass. 


Protestantism 


Congratulations to THe Sicn for your 
recent contribution to good will and better 
understanding. As you indicate in your 
editorial, ““A War For Men’s Minds,” the 
need for a common stand today among 
people who believe in God is indeed 
urgent. The forces of secularism and 
Communism threaten all believers and to- 
day an attack upon one is an attack upon 
all. 

The article, “Protestantism Today,” by 
Father John Murphy, represents a con- 
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Does Your Vacation 
Come in August? 


There’s a vacation party for readers 
of THE SIGN the first two weeks in 
August, and you will want to join the 
congenial crowd, unless otherwise en- 
gaged. It will be our 4th annual “Tour- 
of-the-West” in partnership with the 
Northern Pacific Railway. 


Every one of our trips has brought 
together a wonderful ome of travel- 
ers, select and cong people of 
like faith and common leseeeaia. The 
1955 tour will be better than ever, un- 
der leadership of Mr. and Mrs. R. L. 
Kelly, popular escorts of the 1952 and | | 
1953 parties. 


Itinerary includes Grand Canyon, 
Yosemite and Rainier National Parks, 
and luxurious accommodations in Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland and 
Seattle. 


An illustrated folder: “Tour-of-the- 
West” has been published. Write for 
your free copy, please, to: 


THE SIGN 


Monastery Place, Union City, N. J. 








Alaska and Hawaii tour folders also available. 
Please ask for them, if interested. 








IRISH AND 
CATHOLIC RECORDS 


JOHN McCORMACK RECORDS 








Catalog No. 22 Sent Upon Request 





Blarney Castle Products Co. 


BOX 102 TIMES PLAZA STA. 
BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 
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SINGLE WOMEN 


discusses 
The Needs of Single Women 
Sex and the Single Woman 
Single Men—Afraid to Marry? 
Loneliness 
Married and Single 
The Dedicated Single Life 


Send 50¢ for this booklet to 
Integrity, Dept S, 157 East 
38th Street, New York 16. 
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| more recently 


| magazine and 


way. 


| prejudices are 


| generals, 


tribution to the understanding which you 
rightly declare is so necessary. I am sure 
that some Protestants will be critical of the 
article, but everyone will have to recognize 
the extreme difficulty involved in writing 
accurately and _ intelligently about such 
great diversity. ‘The important thing about 
the article is its spirit of Christian charity 
and its desire to seek understanding. The 
final quotation from Pope Pius XII is 
wonderful and certainly reflects the spirit 
that should motivate all of us to recognize 
the dignity in every man as a child of God. 


ALLYN P. Rosinson, DIRECTOR, 
THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
CureisTIANs & JEWws 
New York, N. Y. 
G.I. Influence? 


I’ve been living in the U.S.A. since 1952. 


I am a German from a small town near | 


Cologne. In every one of your issues there 
is always one or more articles which are of 
special interest to me, “O Brave, New 
World,” “Main Street, Germany,” and 
“Main Street, Holland.” 

In your last issue (November) I was also 


| very pleased to read about our old custom 
| of having an Advents-Kranz (wreath) in the 


observed in America 
American servicemen 


home, 
too. I 


now being 
wonder if 


| stationed in Germany were partly responsi- 


ble for bringing those lovely, old customs 
over here to their families and friends. 

Marta LANGEN 
SyracusF, N. Y. 


Misspelled 


I am a senior in high school and one of 


| my assignments was to report on an edi- 


torial. I decided to pick it from 
wrote on the 
Politician: ‘The Split Personality.” (No- 


vember issue.) I enjoyed the editorial very 


your 


much. But while reading it through, I 
noticed that “technique” was _— spelled 
wrong. I know this is not a very im- 


but I decided to write any- 
CHARLIE BARRETT 


portant error 


No. PrymoutH, Mass. 

Printer and proofreader nodded past the 
missing “n.’ It returned in the next 
perhaps still unnoticed. We are 
grateful to an alert student for reading The 
Sign carefully, 


sentence, 


“in the Cause of Peace” 


Would someone on your staff kindly in- 


| struct Irene Corbally Kuhn as to the func- | 
tion and responsibility of a book reviewer. 


I have in mind her “review” of: Jn the 
Cause of Peace. (November, 1954.) 
Granted that’ personal opinions and | 


difficult to exclude in the 


writing of a review. However, a_ book 
review should not be made to serve as a 
guise for an individual tirade. ‘To illus- 


trate, one-fifth of the “review” consisted 
of the following: 

“We now know from top American 
MacArthur, Ridgway, Clark, Van 
Fleet, and Stratemeyer—all men who served 
there—and others that the United States 
was ordered to lose the Korean war by our 
diplomats acting in concert with U. N. 
officials. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Chill Winds from Moscow 


OR awhile the only sound emanating from 

Moscow was like the cooing of doves. Stalin 

was dead. Malenkov and his pals had taken 
over. We were told that a real change had taken 
place both in domestic and foreign policy. The 
threats and blusterings of Stalin were replaced by 
the cajolings and blandishments of his successor. 
Malenkov had introduced a new look in Soviet 
diplomacy that rivaled in its own sphere the new 
look Dior had created for the world of fashion. 

Then suddenly something happened. One would 
think that the mummified corpse of Stalin had 
come to life and was back in the Kremlin directing 
foreign policy. The sweet cooing of doves ceased. 
Again the only sounds to be heard were the snarls 
and roars of the Russian bear. 

There is nothing in the world that the Reds want 
more than a weak and disunited West. The first 
and greatest obstacle in their path toward world 
conquest is a strong and united Western defense 
community. To remove this obstacle is the primary 
object of all their political and 
maneuverings. 

All the sweet words about sitting down and talk- 
ing things over and about peaceful coexistence had 
been a mere change in tactics. The Reds hadn't 
offered one simple, concrete proposal that would 
have the slightest effect in easing international 
tensions. 


diplomatic 


When their sweet-new-look approach didn’t get 
them anywhere, they simply wrote it off and went 
back with a vengeance to the old policy of protests, 
threats, and denunciations. Statements, declara- 
tions, and diplomatic notes followed one another in 
rapid succession. They were all menacing in tone, 
and they were all aimed at preventing ratification 
of the Paris agreements. 

Mr. Molotov threatened to denounce the French- 
Soviet treaty of friendship if the French Assembly 
ratified the Paris agreements to rearm 
Germany. 


Western 


Then he threatened to scrap the British-Soviet 
treaty of alliance and mutual assistance if the 
Paris Pacts were approved. Needless to say, neither 
treaty is worth the paper it is written on. 

Molotov declared that Soviet Russia would reject 
any bid from the United States, Britain, and France 
for negotiations on Germany’s future. In view of 


the complete failure of past negotiations on Ger- 
many and Austria, one wonders if even Molotov 
himself really considered this a threat. 

The West was warned that if the Paris Pacts were 
approved, the Communist States of Eastern Europe 
would form their own “Nato,” and the right of East 
Germany to rearm would be formally asserted. 
Since East Europe already had its own military 
setup and since East Germany has been armed for 
several years, Molotov must think Western leaders 
are quite naive. 

The whole Soviet propaganda machine took up 
the hue and cry. The old slogans and denunciations 
of the Stalinist days were given an airing. Nato was 
referred to as an “‘aggressive military bloc.” Western 
nations were “imperialist countries,” the “ruling 
classes” of Britain and the U. S. were again making 
“feverish preparations for a new war,” they were 
bent on “framing more and more aggressive plans.” 
A rearmed Germany—only Western Germany, of 
course—would arise again as a monster military 
power threatening the peaceful democratic nations. 

But even these storm clouds had a silver lining. 
The West is getting wise. It is learning the Soviet 
game and is acting accordingly. 


HE most honeyed words and most potent blasts 

were aimed at France, the weakest link in the 

chain of Western unity. Yet the French 
National Assembly finally approved the Paris agree- 
ments. The British Parliament approved them over- 
whelmingly with only a few squawks from leftist 
Laborites. Washington was so completely uncon- 
cerned about Soviet antics that no one paid any 
attention to them. 

If Western leaders want to give Moscow any 
explanation, they might quote Stalin’s words to 
Churchill at the Potsdam conference: ‘Foreign 
policy in general and the settlement in Europe 
should be based on the calculations of forces.’’ We 
can’t hope for a peaceful settlement until Western 
military forces are great enough to make Soviet 
aggression unprofitable. 
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EDITORIALS 


IKE the human body, the body politic seems to need a 
period of recovery after prolonged exertions. As we 
move along in the year 1955, America gives many signs 

of being in a period of relative 

calm and stability. There is no 
feeling of crisis, no sense of fear 
or excitement. Such an attitude 
showed up in the political sphere 
in last year’s elections. While experts may differ as to the 

detailed lessons of such an off-year poll, most feel that a 

middle-of-the-road attitude was expressed. 

In the economic sphere, we are settling down to a period 
of quiet adjustment. Federal authorities did not panic at 
the downswing which began in 1953 and lasted for about 
fourteen months. There were no emergency programs of 
public works, no sudden tax changes, and no signs of fear 
or tension among top officials. Some remedial measures were 
quietly instituted and then nature was left to take its course. 

Profound international changes likewise left us relatively 
unruffled. In the past year or so, we have had the latest 
coexistence line proposed by the Soviet Union, the fall of 
Indo-China, and the tense debate about the rearmament of 
Germany. At other times only one of these events might have 
raised the national blood pressure. Now we take them in 
stride. 

Communism is likewise creating less tension in the domes- 
tic political sphere. It was interjected in the elections of last 
year, but it was not made a major issue. The debates over 
Senator McCarthy, while exciting, were essentially moves to 
play down the Red issue. We do not have so many speakers 
orating freely on why America has lost free speech, or so many 
writers authoring scores of books deploring the loss of a 
free press in the United States. 


America Set- 
tles Down 


OOKS extolling conservatism get sympathetic reviews 

in the liberal press. Our colleges, by tradition a 
fertile field for advanced now have clubs ol 
conservatives. Our comic-book 
industry has a czar whose aim is 
to rid the industry of extreme 
horror and crime comics. In a 
number of ways we are settling 
down, even growing old. The revolutionaries have become 
tired; reformers of both right and left seem to speak their 
lines from habit rather than fiery conviction. Stability rather 
than change seems to be the mood of the day. 


ideas, 


Stability Is 
Not Drift 


Much can be said for a period of stability and consolida- 
tion, Both political institutions and social reforms need a 
period of shaking down and of reassessment. The medical 
adage that nature is the wisest doctor can often be applied 
to political and economic problems. 

But stability should be founded on sound reasons, not 
merely an emotional reaction to crisis and change. If prob- 
lems are real and challenging, they will not evaporate merely 
because we are tired of solving them. There is such a thing 
as losing the will to fight, or even the will to live. 

Stability must be distinguished from drifting. True na- 
tional stability means holding on to policies which have been 
proved sound and which are truly applicable to current 
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Wide World 
Premier Mendes-France looks thoughtful during heated 
debate on German army. Though Assembly voted ap- 
proval, debate demonstrated France’s crying need for unity 
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Y. Daily News- Gilloon 
Practice session of New York Children’s Aid “i 2 Angel Choir 
was going peacefully until five-year-old Ernie Voight let go with 
a wad of bubble gum. Now choir has a new game: “Pop the Music” 





<. ; 4 
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United Press 
Rare photo from Red China points up hypocrisy of Reds’ 
claim of equal rights for women. While our ladies are 
in their kitchens, China’s have been freed with a pick-ax 


problems. If conditions change to a profound degree, cur- 
rent policies must be re-examined in the light of new prob- 
lems. Otherwise we have passivity and drift, 
bility. 

We are not worried at this time over the calm mood which 
prevails in the United States. 
not indicate lack of vigilance. 

We are resting, but with the awareness of a jungle animal 
ready to spring should danger approach. 
safe, as well as easy on overtired nerves. 
yet gone soft. 


not true sta- 
The lack of excitement does 


Such a policy is 
America has not 


I the State University of Iowa, scientists have succeeded 
in applying to humans a technique for artificial insemi- 
nation which heretofore has been restricted to stud 
farms. This new technique per- 
mits the male component of fer- 
tilization to be successfully stored 
for distribution as _ required. 
Three children have already been 
born of this clinical mating and a fourth is on the way. 
Much more interesting than the scientific aspects of this 


Test Tube 
Babies 
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United Press Photos 
Takeshige Toy oda, head of ultra-nationalist Youth 
Martyr Corps, is billed as the “Hitler of Japan.” 
Asian nationalism badly needs proper channeling 


test-tube procreation are the sentimental and moral ones. 

Take the problem of illegitimacy. Customarily, it occurs 
as a by-product of uncontrolled romance, Love is the simple 
objective, love indulged in not wisely but too well. Mlegal 
offspring is the accidental and highly embarrassing after- 
math. 

Hereafter, however, this priority may be reversed. Illegiti- 
mate children will be available directly, without any of the 
distraction or excuse which passion used to provide. Con- 
ception can be made as casual an adventure as_ brushing 
one’s teeth, 

The report from Iowa which we have before us is an 
abridged one. It does not represent the scientists as encum- 
bered by moral speculation. Speculation, for instance, about 
the ethical rules which should be observed to save _ this 
pharmaceutical motherhood from the stigma of adultery or 
to save their own role, as distributors, from being a mere 
brokerage in illegitimates. Maybe the complete text of 
their report does carry such comment. it has been 
omitted from the 


If so, 
news account at hand. 


CTUALLY, the wife who becomes a mother through 
any male co-operation other than her husband's is an 
adulteress. The single woman who chooses to conceive 
is obviously an “unwed mother” 
with all that that implies. What 
determines the ethic is not the 
absence of love-making or pas- 
sion, as a prelude to conception, 

Pregnancy is morally justified only 

in marriage, and then only in co-operation with the partner 

one is married to. 

The child a pregnancy which is induced by anyone 
but a lawful spouse is not simply a child. It is a bastard 
child. 

In their 


Science and 
Ethies 


but the fact of pregnancy. 


experiments with insemination, scientists are 
certainly aware of these major social angles. We think they 
ought to let the public know they are aware of them instead 
of seeming to be completely neutral about such things as 
marital fidelity and legitimacy of birth. 

A scientist is not only a scientist. He is also a man. In 
fact, he is first of all a man. He is as much bound as any- 
body else to display concern about the profound social 
implications of his work. If he does not register such con- 
cern, he will be suspected of not having it. 

A butcher would not be expected to pause and justify his 
casualness in selling small 


pieces of dissected cow. We 
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Arab child drinks milk from UNICEF sun- 
ply at refugee compound in Gaza. Work 
of such UN agencies deserves our support 


would, however, expect some explanatory ethical comment 
from him if he switched to cutting some citizen’s brother-in- 
law into sirloin steaks. There is a vast social distance between 
the butchering of cattle and the butchering of men. 

There is, too, between the breeding of cattle and the 
breeding of men. We would have liked the Doctors in Iowa 
to have noted this difference as an essential point in their 
report. And we would have liked news-gatherers and editors 
to have passed the comment on to the public. 

We have no doubt that the scientists in Iowa are highly 
moral men. So are most scientists everywhere. But we wish 
scientists would not be so shy of appropriately intruding 
their moral sense into their scientific reports. Particularly 
when obvious ethical questions are suggested by the nature 
of their research. 


IKE other disasters such as tax paying or a tooth pulling, 
crime, at times, can have a happy aftermath. Such an 
incidental benignity seems to attach to the affair of our 

imprisoned airmen in China. Be- 

fore their sentence, reports had 
been going around to the effect 
that certain areas of American 
business—in the spirit of a her- 
ring gull following a fish boat—were itching to dip into the 

Red China trade. 

Such avidity always makes us anxious. It is usually a 
sign that a large number of poor innocents are going to be 
painfully separated from something they cherish, like their 
shirts or their lives. 

Apparently there will always be a segment of the popula- 
tion prepared to lay away their patriotism in the attic 
trunk to keep it from embarrassing them in the pursuit ol 
dollars to be derived from trading with the enemy. We recol 
lect how, in 1950, American shippers and scrap metai deal 
ers supplied Red China with materials which were presum- 
ably destined to be war potential for use against American 
boys. That expectation was fulfilled in the Korean War. 

Similarly, just before the recent sentencing of the Ameri- 
can fliers, it was being reported that certain American 
interests were ready to go to bat for a U.N. welcome to Red 
China. This initial act of fellowship was to be followed 
by U.S. recognition. Which advanced tactic would be fol- 
lowed promptly by China-bound American carpetbaggers 
selling steel, trucks, and machine tools. 

No secret about what that would have meant. It would 
have meant a big snowballing of China trade. Even those 


Jailed Fliers 
Win Victories 
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Placarded Parisians march before city hall in mass campaign to obtain 
housing for slum-dwelling flocks of France’s famed Abbé Pierre. Slogans 
read: “Give them q roof today.” The Abbé will visit U. S. in near future 








Religious News 
Scale model shows Church of Annunciation to be built on 
spot where Mary received angel’s word that she was to be 
Mother of God. Church will be largest in Middle East 


firms which retained a sharp distaste for Communists and a 
full share of patriotism would have had to start elbowing 
their competitive way to the China gravy pot. Such a 
stampede would eventually set the fashion for our State De- 
partment and assure complete condoning of all past Red 
aggressions and an unimpeded opportunity for new ones. 

Then into the appetizing picture came the distressing 
affair of the fliers and their sentence. Businesses which had 
been tentatively sticking their toes into the water to test 
the feasibility of plunging into the China trade figured 
the water was much too hot except to do to them what 
it does to dietary lobsters. The project has apparently been 
dropped. 

In this devious way, the poor kids who defended their 
country against Communism as fliers in Korea have con- 
tinued to protect their country against Communism as en- 
forced guests of Mao Tze-tung. 

Their sentence to jail terms in China has made it impos- 
sible—at least temporarily—for ambitious exporters, design- 
ing Commies, and Moscow-maneuvered Liberal chuckleheads 
to bust America open to the Reds. 

Those fliers deserve to be decorated. Not once, but twice. 
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Wide World 
These natives of Belgian Congo are learning new skills at 


Marist Fathers’ trade school. Such training will help to 


prepare Africa for equality with whites in next century 
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; Religious News 
Little Chief Pine Tree is not the only “wild Indian” at St. 


Ann’s Academy in New York, but he’s the only real one. 
He is studying under grant from the Marquette League 
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’ AUSTRALIA*: 
United Press 
Map shows vast young Republic of Indonesia, rich in peo- 
ple and resources, and now a key objective of Red designs 
on South Pacific. Situation demands fast work by U. S. 
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Views in Brief 


Press Month, 1955. Beating the promotional drums 
has become traditional ritual during February in Cath. 
olic press circles, but so has earnest soul-searching. This year 
the drums herald new rises in readership and advertising, as 
well as continued editorial improvement. But the self-scrut- 
iny uncovers a perennial problem: that of making the Catho. 
lic press a real and constructive influence on affairs in the 
community and the nation. This year of Our Lord, 1955, 
promises to be a critical one in the history of our times, 
The Catholic press has its work cut out if it is to help 
Catholics meet its challenge with courage and imagination, 


Peronism and Prostitution. Following a campaign of 
crucifixion against the Church in Argentina, dictator Juan 
Peron has now descended to spitting in the Church’s face, 
Despite vehement Catholic opposition, he has decreed the 
legalization of prostitution in all provinces and territories of 
Argentina. Fascism has not always been the handmaiden of 
lechery, and Peron’s own special brand of Fascism is all the 
more reprehensible for having become such. When a dictator 
makes a policy of gnawing away at the vitals of the common 
good, he gives new truth to that old adage: “Power cor- 
rupts, but absolute power corrupts absolutely.” 


UMT-y—Dumpty Sat on a Wall . . . The last time the 
executive department tried to push a Universal Military 
Training program through Congress, the legislators smashed 
it with a hammer made up of ifs, ands, buts, and whereases. 
Now all the President's horses and all the President’s men 
have put UMT back together again for a new try in Con- 
gress. THE SicN has opposed UMT before on the grounds 
that it violates the American tradition of refusing to make 
total peacetime conscription a permanent aspect of 
national life. That principle still holds good. 


our 


Pro-worker? Though Communists woo the worker to 
their side, we may judge their sincerity from a report in 
The Iron Curtain on satellite countries: “Com- 
munist trade unions remain a weapon firmly in the hands of 
the regime, directed at the worker with the sole aim of 
increasing production. Without the right to strike, disbarred 
from negotiating for wages and hours, essentially uninter- 
ested in raising standards of living, they have no resemblance 
to the free trade unions of the West. They represent the 
apotheosis of the sweatshop, on a national scale, reinforced 
by every organ and implement of regime pressure.” 


unions in 


Obsession. With the close of the Marian Year, The Chris- 
tian Century has repeatedly attacked the Church’s devotion 
to Mary. Misunderstanding the Church’s teaching, it at- 
tacks this devotion as “a departure from Christian truth,” 
the counterpart of pagan, female divinities, the reflection of 

“primitive mentality,” ‘“‘an infantile regression,” the pro- 
motion of “mythical and legendary” dogmas. Devotion to 
the “Roman Mary,” speculates The Christian Century, “has 
thrown Christianity back to the Dark Ages.” Recently, Pope 
Pius IX, who defined the Immaculate Conception, was in- 
cluded in the attack. This attack is unnecessary and_ based 
on a misconception of the Church’s teaching. 


Unchristian? Maj. Gen. Creasy recently urged a full use of 
germ weapons in any war. The New York Daily News waxed 
enthusiastic over this “tough, true talk.” We wonder about 
the germ weapons and the enthusiasm of the News. No one 
wants to doodle at war or flip away a victory as we may have 
in Korea. But though justice guide our course and prudence 
our strategy, even just anger must be tempered by meek- 
ness, just penalties by pity, and great power by mercy. 
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The Judge: “I took this job only on condition that I would have a completely free hand” 


Comic-Book Judge 


Getting horror, terror, and violence out of “funnies” is no easy job. But it’s 


got to be done. Judge Murphy seems the man to do it 


S of January 1 this year, comic- 
book readers in the United States 
have been getting along without 
the weird doings of the walking dead, 


ghouls, cannibals, 
vampires. 


werewolves, and 
Torture scenes, stupid cops, 
females, and 
racial groups are also conspicuously ab- 
sent. What's more, the advertisements 
in most of 


suggestive stereotyped 


the cartoon stories sold on 
newsstands today are free from the 
usual liquor, tobacco, and pin-up _pic- 
ture blurbs. 

The cleanup is one of the biggest 
fumigation campaigns in the history of 
mass media. Judge Charles F. Murphy, 
a handsome, curly-haired, well-muscled, 
44-year-old, Irish Catholic, is the man 
directing it. A former New York City 
Magistrate, Murphy was named official 
“censor” of the comics industry last 
October. He is the sole administrator 


: of a code of ethics whereby publishers 
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are rapidly purging their business of 
objectionable “funnies.” 
comic-book 


Since current 
circulation in the United 
States is estimated at close to sixty mil- 
lion a month, Murphy is somewhat in 
the position of Hercules setting out to 
clean the Augean stables. 

The ruddy Murphy countenance has 
taken on a more solemn mien since the 
Judge assumed his new role. He is 
acutely conscious of his new responsi- 
bilities and the influence he wields. “I 
used to be a judge of the living, but 


Years ago, Judge 
Murphy pledged him- 
self to help teen- 
agers to set goals 
and attain them. He 
is able and deter- 
mined to help them 


by WILLIAM M. HEALY 


now I could say I’m a 
judge of the concept of living,” Mur- 
phy mused not long ago. “I took this 
job only on condition that I 


suppose you 


would 
have a completely free hand. We are 
following the Hays office ideal.” 

The judge has five assistants and _be- 
tween them they 
dred of the pulps a month. This isn't 
as much fun as it 


read about two hun- 
might since 
a majority of the books today are de- 
rather than 
phy and his staff, in fact, sometimes go 
for days without cracking a smile. 
When the Comic 
tion began casting around for a 


seem, 


voted to gore gs. Mur- 


ga 


Magazine Associa- 
man 
with the right qualifications to police 
its industry and quell a rising tide of 
public indignation against comic-book 
material, they didn’t have to look far. 
As a New York City Magistrate with 
nine years on the bench, Murphy has 
handled thousands of juvenile-delin- 
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quent cases while spending much of his 
free time promoting constructive, teen- 
age activities. 

As a Catholic father of three chil- 
dren, he can call on practical experience 
in deciding what constitutes suitable 
reading for the young. Until he ac- 
cepted his appointment as Code Ad- 
ministrator, Judge Murphy knew little 
about comic books beyond the fact that 
he regularly threw a certain number 
out just on general principles. 

After accepting his present job, Mur- 
phy was appalled at the emphasis on 
brutality he found among the books he 
first reviewed. The advertisements of- 
fered the readers a convenient means of 
imitating the comic characters. 

“I came across an ad in one of these 
books offering to sell bull whips for 
$3.95 each,” says Murphy. ‘Well, some- 
how bull whips never got into our code 
of things not to advertise to children, 
but I ordered them out anyway.” 

The code, unanimously adopted by 
the Comics Magazine Association of 
America, is a set of DO’s and DON’Ts 
for the industry. It specifically forbids: 

Scenes of violence, brutal torture, ex- 
cessive knife and gun play, physical 
agony, crimes, sympathetic 
treatment of criminals, unique details 
of crime, nudity, obscenity, treating di- 


gruesome 


vorce as desirable, disrespect for parents, 
and unsympathetic of 
enforcement officials. 


treatment law 


eoeoe gay publishers are also cau- 
tioned to avoid ridiculing race, re- 
ligion, and _ nationality. 

The Judge and his staff review the 
comics while still in the drawing-board 
stage. If they do not measure up and 
the publisher fails to accept Murphy’s 
editing, he is expelled from the Associ- 
ation and thus loses the group’s official 
seal of approval. The seal is stamped 
on the covers of all acceptable comic 
books for parents’ guidance and also 
in the hope that newsdealers will refuse 
to sell books without it. 

Murphy surprised reporters during 
his first news conference by admitting 
frankly that in his time on the bench 
he had never had a single case of 
juvenile delinquency which he or any 
official of his court could attribute di- 
rectly to the reading of comic books. 
No extremist, Murphy has had too 
much practical experience in dealing 
with adolescent to believe 
any one factor can be singled out as a 
scapegoat. 


problems 


He is, in fact, convinced that juve- 
niles aren’t the readers of comic 
books. As a subway rider, he has had 
occasion to peek over the shoulder of 
more than one adult craftily reading a 
comic book behind his newspaper. 

In spite of his maternal grandmoth- 


sole 
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WILLIAM M. HEALY, formerly with Wash- 
ington Times-Herald and the Voice of America, 
is now employed in the public relations division 
of the Grolier Society, publishers of the Book 
of Knowledge and Encyclopedia Americana. 





er’s prediction that he was destined to 
be a judge, Murphy’s early surround- 
ings might just as easily have led him 
to the other side of the judicial bench. 
3orn in a cold-water flat in New York’s 
Fast Fifties, not far from the stench 
of the East River and the eternal racket 
of the elevated trains roaring overhead, 
Murphy was the eldest of four children. 
Two younger brothers, Raymond and 
Edwin, and a sister, Margaret, shared 
the small apartment with their parents, 
Katherine and Maurice Murphy. The 
senior Murphy came to America via 
steerage accommodations and soon em- 
barked in the transportation business. 

“He had three or four taxis, which I 
you could call a fleet in 
Murphy recalls. 


guess those 


days,” 


N his father’s house, young Charles 
| learned a few things he never for- 
“Dad’s steamer trunk was stored 
in the basement. When we kids reached 
the mischief he took the strap 
off the trunk and hung it in a con- 
spicuous place in the kitchen just as 
a reminder. As long as it hung there 
we kids never got too far out of line.” 
Murphy attended St. Catherine of 
Sienna grammar school, DeLaSalle In- 
stitute, and finally St. John’s University 
in Brooklyn. He graduated from law 
school in 1931, a year when unemploy- 


got. 


stage, 


ment figures were reaching a new high. 
Junior law clerks were taking home 
about $14 a week in those days, so 
Murphy took the first civil service exam 
that came along, passed it, and became 
a city clerk. That same year an event 
occurred which Murphy still regards as 
the high point in his life. He met 
Katherine Donnelly at a church dance; 
they were married within a year. 

By 1938 Murphy was appointed As- 


sistant New York City Corporation 
Counsel. The new job brought him 


into contact with delinquents for the 
first time in his life. He was often called 
upon by the city to represent the com- 
plainant in domestic relations court. 

In 1943 the late Mayor Fiorella La- 
Guardia approached Murphy and told 
him he was considering him for a job 
as his legal adviser. “I’m a Democrat,” 
Murphy reminded the Mayor. 

“I’m not interested in that,” the “Lit- 
tle Flower” snapped, “What I want is 
a man who can Murphy 
took the job. 

As a 


soon 


take abuse.” 


LaGuardia’s staff, 
that his duties en- 
tailed a lot more than “legal advice.” 
“Actually,” he says today, “I was more 


member of 


he discovered 





or less of a trouble-shooter like the rest 
of the Mayor’s ‘kitchen cabinet.’ We 
never knew what we were going to be 
called on to do next.” Keeping up 
with his dynamic boss’s schedule was a 
challenge in itself, One minute Murphy 
would be called upon to brush off a 
job-seeker. The next, he would be of 
to represent the Mayor at a civic func 
tion. When LaGuardia made his his 
toric appearance before New York mi- 
crophones to broadcast the funnies to 
school children during a newspaper 
strike, “legal adviser” Murphy was at 
his side. 

In 1945, as his last official act, La- 
Guardia appointed Murphy to fill an 
unexpired vacancy as City Magistrate, 
In 1947 he was reappointed by Mayor 
O'Dwyer. As a Magistrate, Murphy had 
a reputation for tempering justice with 
mercy. On one occasion he fined a 
defendant twenty-five cents “in view 
of the cost of living these days.” 

On the day following Thanksgiving, 
in 1950, an incident occurred which led 
Magistrate Murphy to embark on a 
series of youth programs which have 
kept him busy full time ever since. 

A thirteen-year-old boy who'd been 
picked up for cutting his way into a 
freight car and stealing cranberries ap- 
peared before him. “Why did you do 
it, Murphy inquired calmly, 
“don’t you get enough to eat at home?” 

“I get plenty to eat, sir,” the boy 
replied. “It’s just that I didn’t have 
anything else to do. The other kids 
always want to go to the movies but 
I didn’t go yesterday because I'd rather 
do things with my hands.” 


HEN the boy explained haltingly 
that a real freight car offered a 


challenge to a_ skilled woodcutter, 
Murphy realized that with proper guid- 
ance the boy and his knife could be 
steered cabinet 
easily as burglary. 

“I pledged myself that day,” he says, 
“to help other youngsters set worth- 
while goals—and give them the means 
to attain them.” 

With the Child Service League of 
the Borough of Queens, Murphy set up 
Teen Plan, Inc., a program to “give 
youngsters the chance to tell someone 
who’s honestly interested what they 
would like to do when school days are 
over and, secondly, give them a 
foretaste of their chosen vocations.” 

Murphy the approval of the 
Board of Education and the principals 
of the sixteen trade and high schools 
in the borough and went into action. 
Through student organizations, ques- 
tionnaires asking students about their 
job interests were distributed. 

“The returns were startling,” Murphy 
“We found had 
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already decided they wanted to be 
lawyers, doctors, engineers, nurses, and 


telephone operators, as well as others 
who hoped to become policemen, 
models, baseball players, and = even 


roller skaters. One young fellow wanted 
to become a yo-yo salesman.” 

Murphy rolled up his sleeves and en- 
listed local businessmen, industrialists, 
and professional people who were will- 
ing to spend some of their own time 
giving the youngsters an insight into 
their trades and_ professions. Soon, 
would-be airline workers were touring 
international Airport, studying — traffic 
control and other jobs. The telephone 
company showed a group of girls how 
to operate a switchboard. Other stu- 
dents visited hospitals, factories, and 


even the health center of a_ butchers’ 
union. 

“One young woman sent me a letter 
beginning: ‘I’d like to thank you for 


the tour of the jail you made possible.’ 
At first I thought the note was from 
some offender I'd put behind bars. But 
it came from a high school girl who 
wanted to be a policewoman and whose 
introduction to her career had included 
a visit to the county jail.” 

Even the yo-yo salesman wasn’t for- 
gotten. Murphy satisfied him by mak- 
ing arrangements for the boy to visit a 


factory turning out the novelty toys. 
The girls aspiring to the professional 
roller rink were escorted to nearby As- 
bury Park for a weekend meeting with 
regular members of the Roller Derby. 

“Frankly,” Murphy admits, “it really 
isn’t important whether they become 
lawyers, yo-yo salesmen, or nurses. What 
is important is that they are being en- 
couraged to express their innermost 
feelings in healthy ways. It does them 
good to know adults are really inter- 


ested in them and_ their problems.” 
Funds for Teen Plan came out of the 
Murphy wallet and donations from 
friends. 


By 1952, Murphy had branched out 
and inaugurated Youth Talks Jt Over, 
a weekly radio program broadcast over 
Station WNYC. Kids given a 
chance to discuss future careers with 
outside authorities, while Murphy acted 
as moderator. On other programs the 
Judge took off his coat and got into 
gabfests with kids on such subjects as 
“Dating Etiquette’ and “Who You 
Know Versus What You Know.” 

The program won an award from the 
Ohio State University Institute for Ed- 
ucational Radio in 1953. During the 
same week Murphy acted as “the devil’s 
another  fifteen-minute, 
weekly radio program called Your City 


were 


advocate” in 





The Murphys. Seated: Judge and Mrs. Murphy. Standing: Maureen, Patricia, 
and Neil. With a full-time schedule, the Judge isn’t home as much as he likes 
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Government, in which local municipal 
officials were invited to participate in a 


no-holds-barred discussion with high 
school students. 
Both “Youth Talks It Over’ and 


Teen Plan were part of Murphy’s deep- 
seated conviction that a teenager’s fu- 
ture “‘must be part of his present.” He 
is fervently convinced that many teen- 
agers suffer from a feeling of “‘lostness” 
curing the formative years, because an 
adult community looks upon their group 
as something ‘‘presently unnecessary” 
in the scheme of things. 


URPHY says, with considerable 
M emotion, that “merely to be a 
teen-ager these days is of itself a mark of, 
at the very least, a public nuisance and 
a community disturbance.” 

Teen Plan, Inc.; and “Youth Talks 
It Over” are typical of Murphy’s posi- 
tive, practical approach to the delin- 


quency problem. He is not an alarm- 
ist; he seldom advocates drastic meas- 
ures. 


Shortly after his appointment as Com- 
ics Code Administrator, Murphy ap- 
peared on a radio panel discussion of 
the comic-book problem. One of the 
panel members was somewhat taken 
back when Murphy said he did not in- 
tend to purge the magazines of all 
reference to crime. 

While pointing out that details of 
criminal operations would be omitted, 
Murphy insisted that crime is a factor 
in life which all children become aware 
of early in life and therefore should 
not be eliminated in all literature. 
“After all, you can’t tell a kid a police- 
man’s only hang parking 
tickets on he added. 

The Murphy home is in Resurrection- 
Ascension parish in Rego Park, Queens. 
Between the day which 
Murphy puts in at the office doing what 
his secretary calls “the work of ten men” 
and the three to four speaking engage- 
ments he fills a week, the Judge isn’t able 
to spend as much time in it as he would 
like. 

When he does, he brings himself up- 
to-date on the latest his 
three children. Maureen, twenty, is in 
training at the Johns Hopkins School 
of Nursing, Baltimore; Patricia, fifteen, 
is a sophomore at the Dominican Acad- 
emy, Manhattan; at present she has her 
heart set on a veterinarian’s career. Neil, 
fourteen, known in the family circle as 
“Butch,” is a freshman at Brooklyn 
Prep; he hasn’t made up his mind on a 
career beyond resigning himself to a 
military hitch. 

As for comic books, 
dren seem to have survived a normal 
interest in them. An interest, of course, 
which has always been under the watch- 
ful eye of “Czar” Murphy. 


job is to 
automobiles,” 


twelve-hour 


activities of 


all three chil- 
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Monastery 





Walls 


What happens to a young man when he walks into a monastery? What 


goes on behind the walls? 


Here’s a look inside the Passionist Monastery 


in Pittsburgh, where men lead a life that’s out of this world 





Across the river from St. Paul’s monastery is the 


\ CROSS 
\ 


River 
Pittsburgh is a 
running ridge of hills. On one of 
these, to the left of center, is St. Paul's 
When the pilgrim reaches 
it. he is surprised to find that, from up 
here, downtown Pittsburgh has becom¢ 
granite 


the Monongahela 


from downtown 


Monastery. 


ant’s nest with 


mechanical 


insects hurrying in and out, darting, 
stopping, following thousands of other 


insects. 


\round the monastery itself is a long 


wall that encloses a cloister, a retreat 
house, a church, a chapel, and a 
lawned park. Right now, on a cool, 
misty day, a_black-robed priest leads 


twenty-six blind men down the park 
walk in a recitation of the rosary. The 
blind men, some are seventy and snowy 
haired, some very young, but all with 
patches of milk where eyes once were 
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recite the Fifth Glorious Mystery in 
deep baritone, a sound which competes 
for attention with the cool liquid song 
coming from the birds in the trees. 
These men are on a weekend. retreat. 
By tomorrow night—Sunday—they will 
© going, swinging their striped canes 
ind laughing joking with the 
priests as they return to whatever dark 
world they came from. Next week, the 
a chapter of 
\nonymous, 01 


and 


men who 


pray may be 


\lcoholics the police- 
town, ham-handed 
heavy the food. 
little world. It 
itself, just as most 
whether they be Pas- 
(as this one is) or Carmelite or 
Franciscan or Trappist or whatever. 
What do they have to sell? Well, in 
your world of hard realism. they could 


men of some nearby 
and hearty and 
St. Paul’s is 


is complete 


on 
its own 
unto 
monasteries are, 
sionist 


skyline of Pittsburgh’s Golden Triangle 


be said to be selling peace. What Mal- 


enkov and Chou talk about, these 
monasteries have in abundance. ‘True 
peace implies serenity of soul, mind 
and body; no tensions. At St. Paul’s, 


you feel it in the very first hour, and it 
is a dizzying, intoxicating thing in 
there are no clocks or calendars 
or newspapers, and the pilgrim feels 
like doing something for somebody but 
he doesn’t know 


which 


what or even why. 
In a grove of trees are the Stations 
of the Cross. A big bronze figure of 
Christ the Cross stands under a 
slender gable. In the back of the 
grounds a marble statue of the Blessed 
Mother rocky grotto. And 
always and forever, indoors and out, 
there is the squeak of leather sandals. 
These are on the big healthy feet of the 
novices—lay brothers and_ priests-to-be. 


on 


graces a 
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A novice reads in his room. The rooms 
are plain—a desk. a chair, and a bed 


Each order has _ its rule, its 
reason for being. The Passionists preach 
Christ Crucified and most of their 
world is embraced in what happened 
between noon and 3 p.m. on Good Fri- 
day. In their black habits, they are in 
perpetual mourning for this one death. 
In thirty countries around the world, 
there are about 4,000 Passionist priests. 
Over 800 are in the United States. All 
have taken vows of poverty, chastity, 
obedience, and the spreading of devo- 
tion to the Passion of Jesus Christ. 
Practically all of them endured twelve 


own 


years of special study and self-mortifica- 
tion before they were ordained. 

As religious orders go, this one is 
young and vigorous. It was founded, 


about two hundred years ago, by Paul 





A large Crucifix stands in the garden 
—a continual reminder of the Passion 
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Chanting the Divine Office in the chapel is the core of monastic life 





OM i. 





in the 





middle of the night, at dawn, during the day, and at the end of the day 


Francis Daneo, an Italian boy who cul- 
tivated the habit of getting up in the 
middle of the night to pray. One day, 
walking through farmland after Mass, 
he saw a vision of himself in a_ black 
robe. Over the heart was a white cross, 
and, beneath it, in letters of white, the 
Holy Name. He looked, and he heard 
a voice and it said: “This is to signify 
how pure and spotless the heart should 
be which has engraven on it the sacred 
name of Jesus.” 

Twice Paul Francis Daneo 
saw the vision and, the third time it 
happened, the Blessed Mother appeared, 
wearing the black habit. This time, the 
white insignia was heart-shaped with 
a cross on top and, 
were three nails and 


more, 


inside the heart 
over them the 


inscription: “Jesu Xpi Passio.” (The 
Passion of Jesus Christ.) 
Our Lady said: “My child, notiee 


that I am in mourning. It is for the 
Passion of my beloved Son, Jesus. Thus 
thou shalt be clothed, and thou shalt 
found a members 
shall be clothed as you see me 
clothed, and _ they shall 
mourn for the Passion and 
my Son.” 

This was reported to the Bishop of 
Alessandria and later to the Pope. It 
was their job to deliberate long and 
carefully and to whether this 
an imaginative fanatic 
or one who had been truly selected for 
decided that 
November 22, 


congregation; its 
now 
continually 
death of 


decide 
young man was 
They 


a specific mission. 


he had a mission. On 





A corner of the refectory where the noon and evening meals are taken. The 


food is plain and nutritious. 


Breakfast (coffee and bread) is taken standing 
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1720, the Congregation of Passionists 


was organized. Many years later. Paul 
Daneo was canonized as St. Paul of the 
Cross. 

The Passionists are midway between 
the contemplative orders and the 
preachers. They are both. 
a minimum of five hours a day in 


Chey spend 
prayer and meditation but, on the 
cther hand, they preach missions every- 
where and conduct retreats for laymen, 
priests, and nuns. To use a colloquial- 
ism, they are in this world and out 
of this world in the same breath. 
Here at St. Paul’s—which is now one 
hundred and two years old—there is a 
permanent community of about sixty 
five priests and brothers and novices. 
here are a rector, a master of novices, 
a retreat director, a retreat master, and 
varying 
stages of grayness or baldness and, when 
they walk along the 


missionaries, They are in 
corridors of the 
monastery, should you miss the squeak 
of sandals, you will hear the clank ol 
rosaries hanging 
belts. These men give the impression 


from broad leather 
of being eternally busy 
cheerful. 


Each of the sixty-five has a cell. This 


and eternally 


is a room, about nine by twelve, spar- 
tan plain. There is no rug. The bed 
is composed of two sawed-down, céar- 
penter’s horses on which are laid planks. 
On the planks is a cotton sack partly 
filled with straw. There are a bureau, a 
crucifix, a small desk, two chairs. 
Usually, the religious are summoned 
to prayer with a bell by day and a 
wooden clapper by They do 
without meat three days a week and 


night. 


eat no meat during Lent and Advent. 

The novices average between twenty 
and twenty-two years of age, and behind 
them lies a year or two of the hardest 
facet of monastic life—the side calcu- 
lated to discourage. Let’s take a look at 
two of them: two who are no better 
nor worse than the others, but who 
epitomize all. 

One is Confrater Joel Polasik. He 
is tall, blond, handsome. 
Joel is twenty, and his folks live in Dun- 
kirk, New York. He is the youngest 
of three children, and his tather works 
as a foreman in the 


blue-eyed, 


American Loco- 


motive Company. He speaks quietly, 
almost whisperingly, and there is a lot 
of compassion in his eyes. 

He is as big and as virile as most 
G.I.’s, and his yellow hair is cut as 
short as theirs. At Dunkirk Public 
High School, he acted in plays, had 
dates, went to dances. No one at home 
pushed him toward the religious life. 
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The decision was his, and he cannot, 
even now, say that it happened at a 
specific moment. It came gradually, over 
a period of time, and, like so many 
other boys, when he finally took the 
step he was certain that he would not 
last a week. 

Since then, he has completed two 
years of college work and a year of 
novitiate and, before you read this, he 
will have taken his first vows and be 
off to Holy Family Monastery, in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut for the next stage, 
three years of philosophy. 


“How do you feel about it?” I said. 
‘Seriously.” 
His face lit up like a burning Christ- 


mas tree. “I wouldn’t trade this for 








any kind of life,” he said. He hopes 
that you will understand, but he doesn't 
count on it. 

The other boy is twenty-two. He has 
the black, wavy hair of strong, Italian 
parentage and his dark eyes are expres- 
sive. He is Brother Anselm and is one 
of the few who has kept his own Chris- 
tian name. In private life he was An- 
selmo Catalucci of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. He was one of those kids who 
shows up in the kitchen at midnight 
hollering: “Hey Ma! Got anything to 
eate”’ 

Anselmo, too, could shake a mean 
ankle at the local dance halls and he 
could jitterbug with the best of them, 
but as he says, “all of a sudden—I don’t 


Two Passionist Brothers working in the tailor shop. The Brothers make the 


religious habits and do other necessary tailoring. 


They work in silence 





Passionist Brothers do the cooking. During their period of training they 
are thoroughly instructed in the essentials of dietetics as well as cooking 
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know—I’'d begin to feel lonely. That 
doesn’t make much sense, does it? I’d 
feel as though something was missing. 
I got into the habit of dropping into a 
church for a short visit. 

“That seemed to ease up the loneli- 
Frankly, I didn’t know what I 
wanted. One day I decided to give the 
religious life a try. I had no idea what 
it would be like and my folks managed 
to restrain their enthusiasm. They 
thought that anyone who would go out 
of his way looking for a hard life— 
well, you know.” Brother Anselm smiles. 

You ask if he would like to go back 
home. 


ness. 


He shakes his head vigorously. 
“I wouldn’t change for anything in the 
world.” 


Novices pass statue of St. Paul of 
the Cross while reciting the rosary 


Part of each day is devoted to manual 
work, Here a novice is making sandals 
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The main altar of the church during a Solemn High Mass. The liturgy has an 
important role in monastic life and greater feasts are celebrated solemnly 


In the monastery, the night gets 
broken up before the day begins. At 
two o'clock in the morning, a_ novice 
swings down the corridors creating an 
atmosphere of the Last Judgment with 
a rattle made of wood. At once, the 
religious drag themselves out of bed, 
gather together in chapel, and chant 
praises to God for a whole hour. 

Then they go back to sleep. Three 
hours later the same novice swings a 
loud-alarm hand bell. At once all the 
priests who are home from their mis- 
sions, the six professed brothers, the 
seventeen cleric novices and the twelve 
brother novices get out of bed again. 
Let us, as briefly as possible, follow the 
activities of the boys who aspire to the 
priesthood: 

6:00-6:30. Report to ‘“Monks’ Choir’ 
(a chapel the size of a country church 
that has a layout like a football stadium 


with kneeling stalls along the sidelines 
and clear space in the rectangular area 
facing the altar itself). Here the 
monks chant two of the seven official 
prayers of the day, Prime and Tierce of 
the Divine Office. 
6:30-7:30. Holy Communion, 
thanksgiving during a second Mass. 
7:30-8:00. Clean the cells and go 
down to a breakfast of coffee and bread. 
8:00-8:30. Back again to chapel for 
“vocal prayer,” Stations of the Cross, 
and that “extra 
close friends. 
8:30-9:00. Class in which the Master 
of Novices explains the responsibilities 


and 


rosary” for family and 


and meaning of the vows, helps the 
novices develop a closer familiarity with 
prayer, and answers questions. 
9:00-10:00. Help clean the monastery. 
10:00-10:30. Spiritual Reading. 
(Continued on page 75) 











You will get the loan of nothing in this house, Treacy,” said Mrs. Burgh ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK KALAN 





heey Dom, 


Molly had her eye on the most eligible bachelor in town, and she had 


a way of getting what she wanted. 


N the history of Ireland’s meteor- 

ological visitations, you will find 

it recorded that on the night of 
February 26th, 1903, a fearsome gale 
swept our country. It uprooted trees 
and smashed barns, It scalped cottages 
of their thatch. It pushed over solidly- 
built turf ricks, scattering the heavy 
sods to the four corners of the earth as 
if they were no more than thistledown. 

Among country folk that night is still 
talked of as “the night of the Big 
Wind.” In my family it will always be 
recalled as the night of Aunt Molly’s 
madness. 

In our house we have a family album 
In it there is a photograph of Aunt 
Molly as she looked in 1903. The pho- 
tograph shows a small, willowy girl of 
eighteen in a high-collared dress with 
billowing, ridiculous sleeves and_ skirt. 
Under the disfiguring fringe of fuzzed 
hair, the broad, calm brow may be only 
euessed at, and the size of the braided 
coil at the nape of her neck gives her a 
top-heavy look. 

A woman had to be very beautiful if 
she was to triumph over the unbecom- 
ing pruderies of dress and the woeful 
deficiencies of photography that ob- 
tained fifty years ago. 

Aunt Molly was very beautiful. 

That Aunt Molly knew herself to be a 
beauty (And why shouldn’t she? Didn't 
she have a mirror? Didn’t the boys of 
Kilkenny have tongues in their heads?) 
is proved by the arrogant lift of her 
rounded chin. 

And that, by all the accounts we heard, 
was Aunt Molly’s chief failing: her ar- 
rogance. 

“From the day she put up her hair she 
planned to marry a wealthy man,” I 
often heard my mother say. “She always 
thought herself a style above butter- 


milk.” By this, my mother meant that 
Aunt Molly had notions of grandeur 
away above the station of life into which 
she was born. That, dear knows, was 
humble enough. My Kilkenny grand- 
parents lived in a shabby little house in 
what has today been promoted to the 
1ame of St. Kieran’s Street. Fifty years 
ago, it was Kilkenny’s’ Back Lane. Its 
only claim to distinction was the legend 
that Dame Kyttler, the famous witch, 
had once lived there. 

“Molly must have had something of 
Dame Kyttler in her,” my mother used 
to assert. “If she hadn’t witchcraft of 
some sort, will you explain to me how 
she could get the boys to forget their 
hurling matches and their boating and 
make them congregate on John’s Bridge 
in the dusk of the evening just to listen 
to a slip of a thing like her?” 

“Was she a great hand at talking, 
then?” I asked my mother. 

“Not Not, 
indeed, that she could sing well. Sure, 
she couldn’t even keep in tune. She 
had a husky scrap of a voice that never 
won for her more than a part among 
the seconds in St. Canice’s choir, where 
1—” Here my mother smiled in a self-de- 
precatory way, “—I was always picked to 
sing the soprano solo.” 

Personally, I do not think that any 
witchcraft needed to gather the 
boys around John’s Bridge on_ those 
velvety summer evenings when Aunt 
Molly sat on the parapet and sang in 
her little throaty voice ‘““The Lambs on 
the Green Hills” and “ “Twas Early, 
Early in the Spring.” A slightly off-key 
voice, as my mother deplored, but be- 
cause of this very fault, all the more en- 
chanting. In failing by the merest frac- 
tion to achieve trueness of tone, it 
must have given a doubly minor qual- 


»! ve or . > ‘ 
she! It was her singing. 


was 


‘ 


But she hadn’t counted on a hurricane 


ity to the plaintive, old airs which she 
sang so well. Oh, I can hear her, all 
right. And I can see the arrogant little 
minx, casually accepting her supremacy 
and even enjoying it, but never allow- 
ing herself to be elated by this gather- 
ing which fell so far short of the court 
over which she planned to preside. 
“Molly’s head full of 
nonsense,” said my mother with disap- 
proval. She mimicked the girl: “ “When 
I get married, I’m going to have a house 
with forty rooms’. ‘When I get married. 
I’m going to lots and_ lots 
Yes, indeed—a style above 
buttermilk! That’s why she turned up 
her nose at Gerry Treacy, who was mad 
about her. Molly’s mother was only a 


was always 


entertain 
of guests.’ 


dressmaker and her father nothing but a 
carpenter. But her stuck-up highness 
was too grand, I thank you, to keep 
company with a man-servant.” 
was a footman at Burgh Hall. 
Among. the from the 
Patrick Cummins Studio which are pre- 
served in our 


Gerry 
masterpieces 


archives there is a 
photo olf Gerry Treacy which was taken 


family 


at about the same time as that libelous 
study of Aunt Molly. Gerry then 
twenty-three. I make due allowance for 
the strangulating effect of a stiff collar 
three inches high and for the form-de- 
tracting cut of a Sunday suit fashioned 
from cloth which looks as heavy and as 
unyielding as deal board. 

Make though I may, I 
have to admit that no one but a doting 


was 


allowances 


mother could describe as handsome the 
face in that old photograph. But it is 
a likable face, lean and dark and long- 
jawed, and with merry, rather small eyes. 
It is the face of a fellow who would as 
soon take a kiss as ask for it. It has the 
come-day-go-day-God-send-Sunday ex- 
pression of a man who is qualified and 


4g Mara Livetty 
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satisfied to shoulder today’s cares and 
who has the trust and the faith to leave 
tomorrow's troubles to Providence. 

The Treacys lived next door to my 
grandparents in Back Lane. Gerry's fa- 
ther was a stonecutter. Socially, there is 
little to choose between stone dust and 
sawdust. The Treacys, like Aunt Molly’s 
people, were just plain buttermilk. 

Molly’s chance to skim for herself a 
ladle of the richest cream 
afternoon when she answered a 
on the and found Mr. 
surgh standing on her doorstep. 

The Burghs of Burgh Hall were gen- 
try. They belonged to a high proud line 
that stretched back as far as the Dukes 
of Leinster. By the time that Gerry 
Treacy went to work in Burgh Hall, 
only two members of the family re- 
mained: haughty old Mrs. 
her adored .son. 


came one 
knock 


door Walter 


3urgh and 


It would have been a criminal waste 
had the housing of just two people en- 
tailed the upkeep of such a great man- 
sion, the employment of so many serv- 
ants. But the Burghs prided themselves 
on their hospitality. Every other night 
carriages brought the élite of Kilkenny 
into the lonely countryside to where 
Burgh Hall the ancient 
oaks. 

“You should hear Gerry Byrne tell 
about those dinner parties!”” my mother 
marveled. ‘About the wine and the food 
and the grandeur! How all the women 
used to make up to Mr. Walter, and 
how he never looked seriously at one of 
them.” 


ALTER Burgh was the most run- 
WV after bachelor in Leinster. This 
was not entirely due to his wealth and 
his position. At thirty-five, fast living and 
hard drinking had not yet begun to mar 
his fair good looks. Above all, he had 
more than his share of that masculine 
charm which has nothing to do with 
manners, looks, or breeding. It is the 
charm which is always present when a 


stood among 


man has an awareness of women—of all 
women. “He had an eye for the girls,” 
was how my mother put it. 

He eyed Aunt Molly with apprecia- 
tion on that September afternoon. 

With careless gallantry, he lifted his 
shiny top hat. “Your brother begged me 
to say he will not be free to come home 
tonight.” The Treacys were celebrating 
their silver wedding anniversary that 
day. “We are having guests at Burgh 
Hall. As I was passing this way, | prom- 
ised to deliver his excuses.” 

“Your excuses must be delivered next 
door, sir,” my Aunt Molly said. “I am 
not a sister of Gerry Treacy.” 

Aunt Molly was wearing her new 
dress of French voile, dove-gray with 
white spots. I can imagine the perfect 
foil it provided for the wild-rose damask 
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of her cheeks and the rowan red of her 
mouth. It surely deepened the rainy 
gray of her eyes as they shyly acknowl- 
edged Walter Burgh’s admiring stare. 

That was how it started. 

Before three months out, the 
whole countryside was electrified to hear 
that the catch of the county had been 
hooked by a nobody from Back Lane. 

“There was no standing her airs and 
her graces,” my mother _ recalled. 
“Though, mind you, it sometimes oc- 
curred to me to wonder if she was really 


were 


happy. There was the evening, for in- 
stance, when a crowd of us were sitting 
as usual on John’s Bridge. Walter 
burgh’s carriage came along. She was 
She window and 
leaned out to wave to us. One of the 
crowd—Gerry Treacy, it was—lifted an 
arm and said, ‘How about giving us 
“The Castle of Dromore,” Molly?’ She 
tossed her head, as grand as you please. 
‘I'd have you know, Gerry Treacy,’ she 
said, ‘that I’ve left the singing of old 
come-all-ye’s far behind me!’ But al- 
though her voice was haughty, the look 
that came on her face would nearly 
make you feel sorry for her. It was a 
longing look. A lonely look. But not 
nearly so lonely nor so longing as the 


in it. lowered the 


look that was in Gerry Treacy’s eyes as 
he watched the grand carriage rolling 
away from us.” 

Of course, there was opposition. My 
grandparents Aunt Molly 


with the garret and bread-and-water un- 


threatened 


less she discouraged her grand admirer— 





Molly shamefacedly sped up the stairs 


but that was only until the infatuated 
man succeeded in convincing them that 
his intentions were honorable. Then it 
was old Mrs. Burgh’s turn to become 
belligerent. She tried every weapon in 
her maternal armoury from sulks to 
tears. They were all equally powerless 
against Walter’s bewitchment. There 
was nothing she could do but give in 
with as much grace as she could muster. 

She made one stipulation. “For her 
own sake and for ours,” she said, “the 
girl must learn something of the ways 
of gentlefolk before you marry her. Let 
her come and stay with us for a month 
or two. I will do my best to teach her 
how to behave like a Burgh.” 

“Did you ever notice the vulture in 
the zoo?” my mother asked me when 
she went back over the details of that 
uncomfortable tea party in Back Lane. 
“Before starting in to devour some un- 
fortunate, little creature, its eyes open 
as wide as saucers, Then—and you'd 
think it was trying to hide its gloating— 
the lids drop like shutters. That is just 
what happened to Mrs. Burgh’s eyes 
when she was inviting your Aunt Molly 
to stay at Burgh Hall.” 


N spite of wonderful, good fortune, 
| Aunt Molly must have found her 
first few weeks at the Hall a trial and 
a hardship. There was the watchful 
old woman who, with a lift of her aristo- 
cratic eyebrows, could make one feel so 
awkward and so untutored. There was 
the size of the place—in one sense, so 
gratifying. In another sense, it was 
intimidating to the Back Lane girl, who 
had imagined that her fiancé would 
be at hand from morning until night to 
guide and reassure her and who now 
discovered that as owner of the Burgh 
estate he had duties which kept him 
from her during the greater part of each 
day. 

Even more distressing were the elabo 
rate meals which presented her with 
twenty bewildering problems of social 
behavior. Things would have 
hard with her if Gerry Treacy had not 
been there to help her in covering up 
her ignorance. During the big dinner 
parties, when the profusion of cutlery 
and crystal almost drove her to distrac- 
tion, it was Gerry who, with a timely 
nudge or a whisper, saved her from 
perpetrating solecisms which would have 
caused her much humiliation. 

He was even more helpful when the 
parties had come to an end. 

For reasons best known to _ herself, 
Mrs. Burgh made it a habit to retire 
as soon as her guests had departed, leav- 
ing Molly and Walter alone. Was she 
hoping for something to happen which 
would make her son feel that marriage 
with Molly was not, after all, really 
necessary? If so, she underestinfated my 
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aunt’s upbringing and character, and she 
reckoned without the watchdog instincts 
of her footman. Gerry Treacy was a-per- 
fect duenna. Never did a servant pay 
such conscientious attention to the trim- 
ming of lampwicks and the mending of 
drawing room fires as on those eve- 
nings when Molly and her fiancé sat 
alone together. 

Not, indeed, that there was any real 
need of Gerry’s watchfulness. Walter 
jurgh’s after-dinner drinking was safe- 
guard enough. Like most heavy drinkers, 
he was amorous only when sober. When 
the flushed man sat with his bottle, he 
ceased to be the spellbound lover who 
could flatter and charm. He retreated 
into an alcoholic world where the bright- 
ness of Aunt Molly’s eyes was outshone 
by thé sparkle of the wine in his glass, 
where the warmth of her red mouth was 
less desirable than the wine’s ruby glow. 
There he would sit, his speech becoming 
more and more slurred, his handsome 
face becoming more stupid and more 
mottled with every glass. 

Rather than sit looking at him, she 
would have retired at the same hour as 
Mrs. Burgh, were it not for the terrify- 
ing loneliness of her vast bedroom with 
its massive furnishings, which made her 
feel so small and so lost. Even a tipsy 
Walter was preferable to the creeping 
shadows of her room. 

“Like this, he frightens me,” she con- 
fessed to Gerry one night. 

Gerry slipped a practiced arm around 
his master and hoisted him to his feet. 
He started toward the with his 
slack, heavy burden. Then he halted 
and looked back at Molly, so slight and 
so scared, her eyes like wintry 
pools. The footman must have had to 
struggle desperately with his heart so as 
to be able to speak lightly and casually. 
“What call is there for you to be fright- 
ened? This is just one of the ways of 
the gentry. You'll have to get used to 
it—the same as you'll have to get used 


door 


gray 


to fine clothes and carriages and to eat- 
ing with a half-dozen knives and forks 
where one would serve. One thing goes 
with the other. Don’t tell me that, with 
your love of grandeur, you’re doubting 
now if it’s worthwhile.” 


HE sneer she thought she detected 
Bf ies Gerry’s thin face stung Aunt 
Molly’s pride into action. She turned 
on him like a spitting kitten, her breast 
heaving under the new cashmere gown, 
her small hands (the left one so re- 
splendent with Walter Burgh’s diamond 
ring) clenched at her sides. “You keep a 
civil tongue in your head, Gerry Treacy, 
or—or I'll have you reprimanded!” 

I can see the bitter grin that twisted 
Gerry’s face as he maneuvered his next- 
to-insensate burden up the stairs. And I 
can guess that the only way Molly man- 
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The boys would congregate on John’s Bridge in the evening to hear her sing 


aged not to cry herself to sleep that 
night was to lie there and set her mind 
to taking an inventory of the many 
splendors of Burgh Hall. 

Gerry showed no ill-feeling next morn- 
ing. As he put a plate of kedgeree before 
his future mistress, the old, protective 
wish was there in his quickly-whispered, 
“Tt’s fish—use the little flat knife.” This 
was just as Aunt Molly felt it should be. 

But when, later that day, she slipped 
into his pantry (as she often did) for 
a surreptitious and companionable chat 
about the latest news from Back Lane, 
she found him aloof and unwelcoming. 
“But what wanted to 
know. “What did I do to you? If you’re 
sulking over the few words we had last 
night—” 

“I’m not sulking.’”” He was polishing 
one of the silver tankards that Walter 
Burgh loved to empty. “It’s not that at 
all, though I admit I did lie awake last 
night thinking—’’ He straightened his 
long lean back and turned to look at 
Molly. There was no merriment 
in the small blue eyes. 

“Thinking what?” Aunt Molly de- 
manded, wondering why she should 
suddenly feel a wish to cry. 


ails you?” she 


now 


“That it would be better if you kept 
your place and if I kept mine,” Gerry 
told her. “After all, it isn’t becoming 
for the girl who’s going to be mistress 
of this big house to be too friendly with 
the likes of me.” 

Molly’s face flushed. “I 
horrid, Gerry 
chat with an old friend?” 

“Because Mrs. Burgh wouldn’t like 
it. And neither would Mr. Walter. Be- 
cause the 


think you’re 
Treacy! Why wouldn’t I 


don’t make friends 
with their servants.”’ His voice was gruff 
as he added, “So I'll be glad if from now 
on you'll be good enough to keep out 
of my pantry and leave me to do my 
work in peace.” 

“Don’t worry!” 


gentry 


Aunt Molly used he 
haughtiest tone. “If that’s the way you 
want it, I promise I won’t be troubling 
you much from now on.” 

When 


Molly’s story, my 


Aunt 
always be- 


recounting this part of 
mother 
trayed a certain satisfaction. “That took 
her down a peg! She thought, you see, 
that she could have it both ways. She 
thought she could have her rich hus- 
band and still keep Gerry Treacy as her 
adoring slave.” 

From early morning on February 26th, 
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1903, Molly had felt uneasy. The ram- 
bling house seemed to be filled with 
echoes and whispers. 

It was a lonely day for her. Walter 
Burgh had business with his steward 
which kept him in his office. A slight 
cold confined Mrs. Burgh to her room. 
Molly tried to occupy herself with sew- 
ing, with reading, and with letter writ- 
ing, but the queer restlessness which was 
on Ireland that day got into her blood 
and would not let her settle to anything. 

From behind the baize door where 
Gerry Treacy worked came the sound 
of laughter, of friendly voices, and occa- 
sionally a snatch of singing. But access 
to this comforting companionship was 
denied to the girl who was the envy 
of all Kilkenny. 

It was a relief when dinner time came, 
bringing Walter with his compliments 
and attentions to reassure her and to 
dispel her hurt feeling of neglect. For 
once, there were no guests. With no one 
but the waiting footman to inhibit him, 
Walter was able to give his infatuation 


lree rein. To his delighted surprise, 
Molly’s demure glances held more 
warmth than she had ever before 


granted him. Maybe this was due to her 
gratitude for the way his adulation was 
helping to restore her self-confidence. 
More likely, I suspect, the wilful little 
minx was punishing Gerry Treacy for 
the doubts and misgivings which had 
crowded on her all day and which she 
had been trying to ignore since that 
morning when he had repulsed her. 


HE storm broke as Gerry was serv- 
li the coffee. 

All day long, the wind had been giv- 
ing little, furious whines, the whines of 
a wicked hound that is being kept too 
long on the leash. Now the wind tore 
itself free, and it set up such a howling 
as has not been heard since Lucifer and 
his companions were hurled out of 
Heaven. It was a mad wind, a possessed 
wind. Its first ferocious onslaught on the 
shutters of the dining room window 
made Aunt Molly turn pale and put 
down her coffee cup. 

At the sight of her frightened face, 
Gerry Treacy put aside his jealousy. “It’s 
only a bit of a storm,” he murmured 
soothingly, as he passed behind her 
chair. ““There’s no call to be afraid.” 

Some wildness in Walter Burgh re- 
sponded to the terrifying thing that was 
let loose that night. His excitement 
and elation grew with the storm. The 
storm fired him so much that he even 
forgot to drink. He was fired, too, by 
those indiscreetly warm looks which 
Molly had been sending him across the 
dinner table. 

What happened when they were alone 
in the drawing room was never told to 
me. All I know is that Gerry Treacy en- 
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tered to find a chastened Walter staunch- 
ing the blood that flowed from his bit- 
ten hand, while an indignant Molly 
tried to pat her hair into place. 

“I brought your candle, Miss,” Gerry 
said shortly. “Doubtless you'll be want- 
ing to retire.” Walter turned to the side- 
table for solace as Molly shamefacedly 
accepted the candle and sped up the 
stairs. 

“I'll leave the candle lit,” she decided 
as she slipped between the sheets of that 
great acre of a bed. 

It was just about then that the wind 
began to show what it was really cap- 
able of. It gathered itself up and hurled 
itself on cottage and mansion in a de- 
moniacal rage of gale and thunder and 
lightning that awed everyone in the 
country who was not deaf or drunk or 
dead. 

The candle which she had left lit so 
hopefully was quenched by a blast that 
forced the shutters of her window right 
off their hasp and loosed a hundred 
screeching, menacing things into her 
room. She endured her terror for what 
afterward proved to have been little 
more than an hour, but what to her, at 
the time, seemed an eternity. At last 
she could endure it no longer. To fight 
an amorous, drunken man would be to 
grapple with something tangible and 





@ The evening of life brings with 
it its lamp.—Joubert 





human. To lie quaking here in fearfui 
loneliness was to be assaulted by furies 
that no mortal girl could withstand. She 
leaped out of bed, dragged the counter- 
pane around her, and, wild-eyed and 
wild-haired, tore down the stairs and 
into the drawing room. She found her 


fiancé slumped in his chair. He was 
insensible from drink. 
“It appears,” said my mother, “that 


she did everything to waken him—short 
of hitting him on the head with the 
empty bottle.” 


LL the time the rafters of that old 

house were creaking and groaning, 
the windows were being pelted with 
raindrops as sharp as gravel, and the 
trees in the park were crying like souls 
in agony as their branches were 
wrenched from them and tossed deafen- 
ingly to the ground. Little Aunt Molly, 
for all her pride and her independence, 
was on the verge of gibbering idiocy, 
when Gerry Treacy arrived to perform 
his nightly task of getting his master 
to bed. 

One look at the shivering, woebegone 
girl, and his arms were around her. 
“Ah, you poor little frightened scrap,” 
he said. He took off his coat. “Here, let 
me wrap this around you, darling.” It 





did not occur to either of them that 
the endearment was out of place. 

As he wrapped her in his coat, she 
started to cry. “I want to go home, 
Gerry. Take me home.” 

“So I will, love,” he assured her, 
“Sunday next is my day off. I'll ask 
them for the loan of the dogcart and 
I'll drive you in to Back Lane to see 
your father and mother.” 

“You will get the loan of nothing in 
this house, Treacy,” said Mrs. Burgh 
from the doorway. “And you need not 
wait until Sunday. You may go first 
thing in the morning.” 


Y Aunt Molly drew the diamond 
M ring from her finger and put it 
on the mantle piece. “I'll be going with 
him,” she said. 

“And what about your good match?’ 
Gerry reminded her. 

“I don’t want to make a good match,” 
Aunt Molly sniffled. “All I want is to 
marry you.” 

“You should have seen the pair of 
them!” my mother said. “Herself and 
Gerry Treacy looked like two bedrag- 
gled tinkers when they came traipsing 
into Back Lane on the morning after 
the Big Wind. She that had the chance 
of marrying into the cream of society 
made a holy show of herself.” 

Lately I have been wondering if my 
mother’s resentment of Aunt Molly is 
not due in part to the fact that in the 
heel of the hunt, the girl succeeded in 
having it both ways. With Gerry Treacy, 
she found the kind of love which her 
arrogant little heart had refused to ad- 
mit she had always hungered for. With 
him, she also managed to achieve her 
material goal of a house with forty 
100ms and a dining room where she 
might entertain scores of guests. You 
see, they started a lodginghouse _ to- 
gether. It was humble enough at first— 
just five or six laboring men. But if 
ever you should find yourself in Kil- 
kenny, I’d ask you to stop at the Dro- 
more Hotel. It is a_ first-class hotel, 
recommended by the Tourist Board. 
The happy-looking thrush of a woman 
who will greet you in the reception office 
is my Aunt Molly. And the tall, thin 
man who will show you to your table 
in the dining room is Gerry Treacy. 
You won’t meet their children, for their 
five sons and four daughters are work- 
ing in the four corners of the earth. 

But, if you are in luck, Aunt Molly 
will sing when dinner is over. I hope 
that in her husky, off-key rendering of 
“Twas Early, Early in the Spring” 
you may recognize the witchery of the 
girl who used to sit on John’s Bridge 
fifty years ago and who might have 
linked up herself and me and all her 
relations with the aristocracy of Ireland 
were it not for that Big Wind, 
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This model church in Syke was built by German expellees for the amazingly low cost of $17,000 


They Rebuild the Church 





Volunteer labor by sacrificing parishioners has 
helped rebuild the Church of the Diaspora 


February, 1955 


Catholic expellees from the East have 
rebuilt a living Church in Germany 


S the Communist steamroller pushed westward through the dying 
embers of World War II, it over-ran the homelands of millions of 
German Catholics. After the war much of this same territory was 

handed over to Communist Poland by allied agreements, and those of the 
inhabitants who were not shipped off to Communist labor camps were 
expelled to the west, jobless, homeless, and churchless. Great numbers 
were settled in areas that had been completely Protestant for centuries, 
sometimes without a single Catholic church for hundreds of miles. These 
are the people of the Diaspora, the dispersed. To care for the religious 
needs of these dispersed Catholics, a special ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
was set up staffed by expellee priests and headed by an expellee Bishop, 
the late Most Rev. Maximilian Kaller. With the help of funds raised 
by the St. Boniface Society, a large part of it from America, the 
Catholics of the Diaspora have made an amazing spiritual recovery. 
Stretching the available funds by contributing volunteer labor, they 
have succeeded in building over 750 new churches since the war and 
have repaired the war damage suffered by hundreds more which now 
stand in silent testimony that God lives in the Diaspora. 
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THEY REBUILD THE CHURCH—A Sign Picture 


The life of a Diaspora priest is a hard one, 


for he must reach his flock by motorcycle 


Planning for a church, the pastor, an architect, and parishioners survey 
an old barn for possible conversion into a parish church at Wagenteld 


The churchless priest must hear confessions 
under the stairs in an out-of-the-way home 


Mass is offered in a living room as Catholic 
neighbors come from all over to pray together 


Nicknamed “knapsack priest,” the Diaspora 
pastor carries the sacred vessels in a sack 


At Bassum, the elderly pastor gives his people a pep talk to hasten the 
work: ‘We who suffered in the war are not afraid of a few technicalities.” 


Ihe first mass in a new church in Gebhardshagen at Christmas is a 
moment of great joy for the people who have waited long for this day 
a 
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Mary’s life was an astonishing copy of the life of Jesus. Corresponding 


to His Passion was the reflected agony of her Compassion 


THE BLEEDING TEARS 


F ever a Catholic were asked what 

could be added as a fifth distin- 

guishing mark of the true Christian 
Church, the only note that might be 
added to the comprehensive details of 
one, holy, Catholic, and Apostolic would 
be that of true devotion to Mary. From 
the earliest days of the Church, from 
the day St. John “took her as his own” 
(John 19:27) and the day the Holy 
Ghost descended upon all those who 
“were persevering with one mind in 
prayer with Mary the Mother of Jesus 
and with His brethren,” (Acts 1:14) 
Mary has been an integral part of the 
Church. 

The Catholic Church remark- 
able parallelism between the mysteries 
of the life of Jesus and the mysteries of 
the life of Mary. In the ecclesiastical 
calendar of feastdays, both the birthday 
of Jesus and the birthday of Mary are 
observed. Both Jesus and Mary are 
honored on the occasion of their pres 
entation in the temple. And the climac- 
tic triumph of Christ’s Ascension into 
heaven is reflected in the Glorious 
Assumption of Mary. This identity of 
life and work Mother and 
Son is not a forced analogy invented 
by the loving clients of both. The in- 
timacy of the relationship is clear from 
the Holy Scripture, from Sacred Tra- 
dition, from the writings of the saints. 
In_ fact, 


sees a 


between 


common sense suggests it if 
we follow the facts of the extraordinary 
relationship God 


Mary to their 


between 
Blessed Virgin 
conclusion. 

Nowhere, 


andthe 

obvious 
however, are Jesus and 
Mary more closely united than in their 
mutual — suffering. The seventeenth- 
century poet, Richard Crashaw, one of 
that group whom the students of Eng- 
lish Literature call the Metaphysical 
Poets, describes this complete union in 
suffering as follows: 


“While, 
flood, 

Her eyes bleed tears, His wounds 
weep blood.” 


with a faithful, mutual 
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by JUDE MEAD, C.P. 


Perhaps the most complete pen pic- 
ture which the Holy Ghost ever in- 
spired of our Redeemer is found in 
the fifty-third chapter of the prophecy 
of Isaias where the totality of Christ’s 
life is encompassed in the expression 
“the Man of Sorrows.” God the Father 
sent His only Son to be our suffering 
Redeemer. Jesus, the Son of God, came 
into the world to suffer “for us and 
for our salvation.” In the womb of 
Mary, God the Holy Ghost clothed our 
Saviour in garments of flesh, that He 
might be able to suffer and die. And 
Mary, in her exalted relations with the 
Holy Trinity as Daughter of the 
Heavenly Father, Mother of the Son, 
and pure Spouse of the Holy Ghost, 
accepted at the Annunciation the full 
implication of motherhood of the Man 
of Sorrows. Her acceptance of mother- 
hood was a willing acceptance of sorrow. 
(nd even those days of a child’s infancy 
which are ordinarily the happiest days 
in the life of a young mother were, in 
her case, cut short by a sword of pain 
when Simeon prophesied 
after Jesus’ birth. 


forty days 

The conceiving and nine months of 
carrying Jesus were for Mary a season 
of joy. She suffered no pain, For the 
pains of childbirth are a punishment 
of original sin, and Jesus was the inno- 
cent Lamb of God, and Mary was con- 
ceived sin. But she 
who was spared the sorrows of child- 
birth was given such later sorrows as 
to pale into nothingness all the suffer- 
ings of all the mothers of all the ages. 
Mary, as the Mother of the 


Man of 
herself the Mother of 


without original 


Sorrows, became 

Sorrows. 
What is 

Mary” is 


called the 
coincidental 
Passion of 


“Compassion of 
with the actual 
Jesus, the events from 
Gethsemani to Calvary. So great was 
her sorrow at that time that the Fathers 
of the Church that if she had 
not been supported in a special way 
by God, she would have died of grief, 
of a literally broken heart. This awe- 
inspiring fact 


assert 


causes the Church to 


salute Mary as the Queen of Martyrs. 
Mary suffered unto death for the love 
of Jesus on Calvary. So the liturgy 
through which the belief of the Church 
is taught the faithful sings out on the 
feasts of the Sorrows of Mary, “O 
Blessed be the senses (i.e. the body) 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, who with 
cut dying merited the palm of martyr 
dom beneath the Cross of the Lord.” 

Although the Sorrows of Mary have 
been commemorated by the Church 
since the death of Christ, seven par 
ticularly painful episodes in her life 
were singled out for the special devo- 
tion of Christian peoples, about the 
end of the thirteenth century. 

These Seven Sorrows of Mary are as 
follows: 1) The prophecy of Simeon. 
2) The flight into Egypt. 3) The three 
days’ loss of the Boy Jesus. 4) The 
sorrowful meeting of Jesus and Mary 
during the way of the Cross. 5) The 
crucifixion and death of Jesus. 6) The 
taking down of Jesus from the Cross. 
7) The burial of Jesus. 


LTHOUGH these have been uni- 
Fit accepted, occasionally an- 
other scene has been substituted for one 
of the above. For example, in a four- 
teenth-century manuscript from the Na- 
tional Library at Paris, we see in a mini- 
ature that the fourth was St. 
John’s telling the Blessed Mother about 
the treachery and suicide of Judas. The 
seventh sorrow as depicted by another 


SOTTOW 


illumination in the same manuscript is 
Mary’s visiting the scenes of the Passion 
on her return from Calvary. In another 
contemporary manuscript, (circa 1385) 
the fourth sorrow of Our Lady is the 
blow in the face which her Son Jesus re- 
ceived. 
Christian 
its cue 


Art seems to have taken 
from the words of Simeon, 
“Thine own soul a sword shall pierce.” 
(Luke 2:35) From about the end of 
the fifteenth century, the Mother of 
Sorrows is depicted with seven swords 
piercing her heart. 

No one can peruse the devotional 
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“With a faithful, mutual flood, her eyes bleed tears, His wounds weep blood” 


latter times, 


Books of 


books of the medieval 
such as the Hours, without 
being completely - convinced that one 
of the most popular, appealing, and 
satisfying devotions of Christian people 
was that to Mary, the Mother of Sor- 
rows. 

The prophet Jeremias, in his Lam- 
entations, gives us an appraisal of 
the sorrows of Mary, “To what shall I 
compare thee, O Virgin, daughter of 
Sion? Because great as the sea is thy 
affliction. Who shall heal thee?” (2:13) 

St. Paul of the Cross, writing of the 
conjoined 


meritorious sufferings of 
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Jesus and 
the Son is, 


Mary, tells us, “Wherever 
there is the Mother also.” 
From the crib of Bethlehem to the Cross 
of Calvary, Mary is always the loving 
Mother of the Man of 
Mother of Sorrows. 

Not until the day of judgment will 
we understand the depth and_ the 
breadth of the sufferings of Mary and 
the part that these freely accepted suffer- 
ings of hers have played in the repara- 
tion made to God in behalf of sinners. 
Not till then will we realize the impor- 
tance of the role of Mary as the hand- 
maiden of the suffering Lord. On that 


Sorrows, the 


dread day the cost of man’s sins will be 
counted in the wounds of 
Jesus, numerous beyond measure, and 
tears of Mary, bitter 
beyond description. The total realiza- 
tion of the Passion of Christ must needs 
include the Compassion of Mary, and 
no one can contemplate the crucifixion 


weeping 


in the bleeding 


of Christ without its moving parallel, 
Mary. ‘There are 
none should more 
than Jesus and Mary, for none have 
than they. The 
The weeping wounds, the 


the transfixion of 


whom sinners love 


loved sinners more 
witnesses? 


bleeding tears 
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ENGLAND’S CATHOLIC RADICAL 





Richard Stokes speaks and acts as a Christian, both 


in the House of Commons and in the big factories he owns 


‘6 N ounce of practice is worth 
a couple of tons of theory” 
is his motto. As he_ bellows 


the words defiantly across the floor of 
the House olf 
them to 


Commons, or repeats 
privately in a_ jovially 
booming voice which fills the room, you 
are left limp by the irrepressible self- 
confidence of the man. For Richard 
Rapier Stokes (“Dick’” to everyone, 
including his few enemies) 
the most unorthodox and the unlike- 
liest Laborite in Britain. 

A first-rate Catholic, Stokes has been 
quietly applying Papal social principles 
to the running of his two great indus- 
trial concerns for nearly thirty years— 
long before the “Social Question” be- 
came a fashionable topic of conversa- 
tion. He is not a millionaire, but very 
comfortably well off; yet he joined the 
Labor Party convinced that it offered 
the best political outlet to one of his 
ideals and convictions. 

After fifteen and eventful 
years, he still represents the Suffolk 
industrial town of Ipswich, where one 
of his engineering plants is situated. 
his six-foot-two, handsome, fifty-seven- 
year-old, most eligible bachelor was ap- 
pointed Lord Privy Seal and Minister 
of Raw Materials in Mr. Attlee’s last 
government. He sits today on the Oppo- 
sition front bench, usually with his long 
legs in the air, his feet resting on the 
dispatch-box table before him. 

Stokes is reasonably popular 


you 


is surely 


stormy 


among 
political friends and foes as a genial, 
boisterous, But 
he remains political 
enigma because of his apparently irre- 
concilable interests and beliefs. 


amusing personality. 


something of a 


His leader, Mr. Attlee, liked and 
trusted him enough to give him re- 
sponsibility as a Minister; and Mr. 
Attlee’s unexpected choice was fully 


justified by results. But the majority 
of stolid, earnest, middle-of-the-road 
Socialists shook—and go on shaking— 
incredulous heads. “Anybody but 
Stokes,” they seem to say, “even Nye 
Bevan.” As everyone knows, the fiery 
Bevan is not interested in playing sec- 
ond fiddle to anyone. It is all or noth- 
ing for him. He 


has never to my 
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by ANDREW BOYLE 


knowledge expressed his honest opinion 
of Stokes, in public anyway. It is a 
Stokes’ courage, common 
sense, and unorthodox wisdom that he, 
cn the other 
nounced 


symptom of 


hand, has roundly de- 
Bevan’'s tactics. 

What this unusual character 
tick politically? Do his deeds ade- 
quately match his bold words? 


makes 


\ brief, backward glance may give us 
the answers—and telling clues to much 
The upper-middle-class 
English parents, “Dick’’ was sent to be 
educated by the Benedictines at Down- 
side, a leading Catholic public school. 
In his last year, as head boy, he toyed 
with the idea of becoming a monk. He 
decided to find out how one went about 
it. “When I that what I 
really wanted to do was run the show, 


else. son ol 


discovered 


I decided to seek pastures elsewhere— 
and the monks agreed,” he told me. 

So he went up to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, instead. World War I was 
already raging, and soon the Kaiser 
interrupted Stokes’ studies. Still in his 
‘teens, “Dick” left the calm of the 
University for the mud and blood of 
Flanders. For three years Stokes served 
with distinction as a gunner in the 
Royal Artillery, winning the Military 
Cross and well as the French 
Croix de Guerre, and rising to the rank 
of Major. 

Not long ago, in a memorable speech 
to the House of Commons, Stokes said: 
“I have spent practically the whole of 
my life, when I was not chasing Ger- 
mans around the plains of Flanders, 
trying 
tion.” 


bar, as 


to increase engineering produc- 
That is not strictly true. He 
finished his studies at Cambridge when 
the war ended and then began to earn 
his livelihood as a Wax 
dummies for shop windows were his 
line, and with the breezy persuasive- 
ness he naturally exudes there was 
seldom any trouble in finding buyers. 

Salesmanship was only a useful stop- 
gap. Soon he entered the family engi- 
neering business; and in 1923—at the 
twenty-six—“Dick”” became 


salesman. 


age of man- 


aging director of Cochran and Com- 
pany, at Annan, one of the biggest 
boilermaking firms on earth. 

When he was just thirty, Stokes be- 
came chairman and managing director 
of the huge engineering business, Ran- 
and Rapier, of Ipswich. His 
drive and enthusiasm quickly earned 
him what probably would have fallen 
more slowly into his lap: the key posi- 
tions in two important family concerns. 

His employees realized that 
“Dick” was not only a good business 
executive, but an employer with a pas- 
sion for social justice and an instinct 
for smooth-working. reforms. Charles 
Crompton, the senior partner of the 
boilermaking plant at Annan, was an 
enlightened man who had long before 
grasped the fact that the best results 
can be obtained by providing the best 
conditions of work and the right in- 
centives. Stokes admits today the debt 
he owes to Crompton. The young man’s 
burning notions of social justice dove- 
tailed perfectly with the sound, proven 
practice of his older, experienced part- 
ner. As a result, industrial relations in 
both firms became as nearly perfect as 
anything can be in an imperfect world. 

For example, joint-consultation was 
introduced at every level from the work- 
shop floor to the managing director's 
office. Stokes may well claim to be a 
pioneer in this sphere, at any rate here 
in Britain. His Works Industrial Coun- 
cil at Ransomes and Rapier’s in Ipswich 
was modeled on the prototype he found 
—and helped improve—when he joined 
Crompton at Annan. For nearly thirty 
years these safety valves have ensured 
industrial peace, harmony, mutual 
esteem between workers and employers, 
and greater efficiency. 

Stokes did not leave it at that, He 
was among the first big-scale employers 
to preach, then introduce, vacations 
with pay; he has always encouraged 
harder work by offering bonuses; and 
since 1950 he has been conducting an 
ingenious scheme of tax-free _ profit- 
sharing, in which everyone from the 
boss to the doorkeeper is treated as an 
equal, for stepping-up output. He was 
able to tell the whole House of 


somes 


soon 


Com- 
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Stokes electioneers on the highways and byways of his constituency. He 
preaches the principles of social justice right out of the Encyclicals 
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mons recently that production and earn- 
ings in his plants have jumped in three 
years by over 20 per cent. 

One of the less attractive qualities 
of numerous British Socialists is a 
pronounced  class-consciousness. The 
harshness of living conditions between 
the wars and earlier, the restrictive 
policy of Big Business during periods 
of depression, and the soulless lack of 
sympathy for the plight of the poor 
and unemployed displayed by past Con- 
servative governments have soured their 
outlook. “Dick” Stokes, compared with 
most of his colleagues, was born with 
a silver spoon in his mouth. But his 
innate radicalism and hatred of injus- 
tice in any field of human activity are 
just as real—and_ considerably less 
warped—than their negative venom. 
While they were damning the rich and 
promising a golden dawn of prosperity 
under socialism, Stokes as a rich em- 
ployer was using a mixture of horse 
sense and idealism to anticipate such 
promises by half a century. 


T will be another twenty years before 
| Britain’s State-owned industries 
attain the stability already achieved in 
his private little empire.. That, of 
course, is a reason for his unpopularity 
as a politician: the Socialists cannot 
swallow him as a successful businessman 
who treats his employees not merely 
justly but generously, in the light of 
Christian principles; the Conservatives 
think of him as a treacherous customer 
because he behaves as a Christian and 
yet grows richer, not poorer! 

Until 1938. without a forum to air 
his headstrong views, Stokes was virtu 
ally unknown outside his own plants. 

In that year, he was returned to 
Parliament from Ipswich with a thump 
ing majority and has comfortably oc- 
cupied the seat since. Ipswich voters 
know him much better today, but they 
still recall their startled amusement 
during the electoral battle nearly six- 
teen years ago as the burly figure of 
Stokes vaulted garden fences instead of 
using the more conventional way to 
front doors. 


His maiden speech in the House of 


Commons caused a minor sensation. It 
ignored the unwritten law which for 
bids new members to broach contro 
versial subjects, and was a clarion-call 
for the abolition or control of private 
arms manufacture [his happens to be 
one of the loudest bees in “Dick’s” 
capacious bonnet; but he can argue 
his case forcibly and with a wealth of 
down-to-earth wisdom. 

Indeed, in 1937, before Neville Cham 
berlain took over the premiership, 
Stokes had done more than simply 
criticize the slow, costly methods of 
British rearmament. He had _ actually 
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offered his services free to Prime Min- 
ister Stanley Baldwin’ with — brash 
altruism. “I'll make shells for you at 
my factories at cost price and without 
profit,” he said, “provided you can per- 
suade other producers to do the same.” 

Baldwin was so flabbergasted that he 
could find nothing to say. Hairbrained 
ranting against “profits in blood’’—a 
favorite pastime among socialist dream- 
ers—was all very well. This piece of 
practical idealism from an earnest man 
who meant business different. 
Stokes’ offer was gingerly ignored. 

If the Government -steered clear of 
his ideas, he gave them full play in 
the works’ councils at Ipswich and 
Annan. When Japan invaded China in 
1936, Stokes—with the unanimous back- 
ing of his men—imposed his own sanc- 
tions on the Empire of Hirohito. He 
canceled all orders for engineering and 
agricultural equipment placed by Japa- 
nese firms—and told them why. Even 
before Britain stopped supplies of oil 
and other strategic commodities to Mus- 
solini, during the attack on Abyssinia, 
Stokes had bluntly turned down fat 
contracts from the Italian Air Ministry. 

The outbreak of World War II de- 
veloped his talent for the unpredictable 
still further. The sight of 
determined man on the Socialist. back- 
benches, chin out-thrust, 
feet set well apart, giving and taking 
hard knocks on unpopular subjects, was 
the sight of a twentieth-century Don 
Quixote who knew a 
about windmills. 


was 


this large, 


aggressively 


thing or two 


E flayed Prime Minister Churchill 

for six years about the inferi- 
ority of British tank design and _pro- 
duction—and was proved right in the 
end, after thousands of soldiers had 
needlessly gone to their deaths. He 
denounced saturation bombing _ of 
enemy cities as indiscriminate bombing, 
and therefore morally wrong. He chal- 
lenged Socialists, and 
everyone else involved to drop the 
idiotic theme that all Germans were 
incurably evil and thus responsible for 
Nazi crimes against humanity. 

His was one of the lone, powerful 
voices raised against the iniquity of 
Teheran and Yalta, when the vapid 
formula of “unconditional surrender” 
was hit upon and Polish independence 
was betrayed. Meanwhile his own plants 
had been contributing to the mammoth 
war effort, though he resented the “total 
technical incompetence” of 
committees which told 
make, and how to do it. 

After the joybells stopped pealing 
in Europe for the Allied triumph 
which, in his view, had been shorn of 
the fruits of triumph, Stokes set off 
on the first of many trips to Germany. 


Conservatives, 


Cabinet 


him what to 
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He came back appalled by Allied policy 
toward the conquered. He campaigned 
again, this time on behalf of the inno- 
cent, starving people in the Western 
zones; of displaced persons who did 
not wish to be repatriated to lands 
occupied by the Russians; and of politi- 
cal prisoners who were held responsible 
for crimes they neither condoned nor 
committed. This was a time of growing 
despair and confusion in international 
relations. The narrow, selfish, petty 
men of party seemed to be having 
things all their own way, while the war- 
torn continent and its hapless millions 
lay agonized. The “Dick” 
Stokes, at least, was a Christian voice 
talking common sense, however odd and 
unpalatable it seemed to our condi- 
tioned taste. 

The angry Mr. Bevan, too, had made 


voice of 








Compromise 


> When it came for their son to 
enter school, his doting parents 
approached the teacher with the 
request that their sensitive child 
should never be punished. 

The teacher protested that 
such procedure would not be to 
the child’s advantage. The boy’s 
mother pondered for awhile and 
then came up with a suggestion. 

“If Archie misbehaves,”’ she 
said, “‘just slap the boy next to 
him. That will frighten him.” 

—Margaret Ahearn 











a somewhat different reputation for 
hard-hitting rudeness in this period. 
His line was familiar—the ex- 
tremist line of an out-and-out Socialist. 
Few were surprised when Mr. Attlee 
chose him and passed over Stokes in 
1945, when the first Labor Cabinet was 
formed. 


more 


Yet his natural gifts as a speaker and 
administrator could be overlooked 
indefinitely. In 1950, when some of the 
vaunted socialist leaders had convinced 
the country of their inexperience, Mr. 
Attlee appointed Stokes his new Min- 


not 





ANDREW BOYLE is a well-known feature 
writer for the Catholic Herald of London. 
As a script writer for the B.B.C., his name 
is also familiar to English radio listeners. 


ister of Works, in charge of a hundred 
and one items—from atomic energy to 
the ducks in the lakes of London’s 
parks, 

His untiring zest was now at the 
country’s service. He was a marked 
success and was next promoted to Lord 
Privy Seal and Minister of Raw Mate- 
rials. Perhaps his most unenviable and 
exacting task was flying out to Teheran 
in a vain attempt to pull somebody 
else’s chestnuts out of Dr. Mossadegh’s 
fire. The dismal British withdrawal 
from Abadan, and the oil dispute with 
Iran, were the result of bankrupt for- 
eign policy. Not all Stokes’ candor and 


persuasiveness, nor Mr. Harriman’s 
diplomatic — skill, could succeed. He 
returned home to London’ empty- 


handed and gave up office before the 
general election that brought Sir Wins- 
ton Churchill to power. 

“Dick” Stokes has more time now for 
his own form of Christian socialism. 
He bought a derelict farm recently, 
employed Italian labor, and is showing 
a nice profit “dealing in day-old calves 
and day-old chicks.” 


DOUBT if this extraordinary man 
| will ever command sufficient back- 
ing to become Prime Minister of his 
country. To some he is too irrespon- 
sible and unorthodox, to others he is 
too much the Christian individualist. 
He appears altogether too big for the 
party of his adoption, though he un- 


questionably serves as a valuable 
counterpoise to the doctrinaire views 
of the Bevanites and the blind con- 


formity of the Attleeites. Apart from 
that, he adds appreciably—in season and 
out—to the meager joy of this hation. 

“There are far too many Victorian- 
minded people about,” he shouted in 
the House of Commons, glaring across 
at the Conservatives in the course of 
a recent debate on industrial output. 
“I often reflect, not irreverently, that 
I find it extremely difficult to pray, but 
that the task is much easier when the 
kneeler is soft. So it is in industry. .. .” 

“There are idealists around,” he said 
on the same occasion, scowling at some 
other MP's, “who think we all ought 
to work for nothing. So far as my ex- 
perience goes, the people who believe 
that go into monasteries or nunneries.” 
And he concluded with a_ sentence 
which should be duly noted by planners 
in Washington who dispense dollars to 
the British and other Governments: 
“We can shout ‘science’ till the cows 
come home, but we shall not get any- 
thing more unless we tell the men in 
industry what we want them to do, why 
we want them to do it, and what they 
are going to get out of it. For far 
too long that has been ignored in this 


country. «6% 
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THE S7En POST 


by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH C.P. 


Missing the Point 


How far we have drifted from the teachings of Christ and 
the Apostles when you can write as you did in the “Sign 
Post” of September, and what a waste of time on the part 
of our misstonaries, if it be not necessary to belong to the 
one, true Faith!—M. L., New York, N. Y. 


Writing from the mid-Atlantic, we do not have at hand a 
copy of the September issue but will assume that you quote 
us accurately, as follows: a) there is no salvation outside 
the Church; b) a 
fault of his own, has not 
Church at her full and real 
strives to the utmost of his relative ability to 
serve God belongs to the Church actually—in 
spirit.” 

We agree with you that Christ went to His d: f 
death rather than modify His teachings; and Bens Bg 
the Apostles and early Christians considered ] 
oneness of faith of supreme importance. In 


person who, through no 


recognized — the 


worth but who 





fact, that is why we insist that to be saved one must belong 
to the Church, at least in spirit, implicitly if not explicitly. 
We agree with you that, according to the words quoted 
from the Gospel of St. Mark (16:16), our Divine Master 
gives us no freedom to reject His teachings. But a non- 
Catholic of sincere good will is not guilty of rejecting the 
fullness of that teaching! and in 
(John 17:11), our 
martyrdom, when 
bring all men into the membership of the Church—not only 
partially but fully, not merely implicitly but explicitly. In 
the meantime, we heed the admonition of Pope Pius IX lest 
we be so arrogant as to set limits to the excusable ignorance 
of men. 


Because of 
Christ’s prayer for a oneness of Faith 
missionaries still 


response to 


undergo need be, to 


Out of Order? 


Is it right that a one-time Catholic woman, married to a 
divorcé before a minister, be permitted to sing every Sun- 
day in a Catholic church choirv?—]. F., ONT., 
CANADA, 


PICTON, 


Assuming that your description of this party's marital back- 


ground is accurate, and that she has not been reconciled to 
the Church, then her inclusion in the church choir is in- 
congruous and should be discontinued. 


Inadvisable 


Should IT accept an invitation to help direct a summer 
Bible school under Methodist auspices, so as to offset non- 
Catholic influence over Catholic children?—R. D., Purpvy 
STATION, N. Y. 


Your letter, adding up to twelve facts and six questions, is 
interesting and typical of many problem situations. You 
would not be justified in sending vour children to the 
supposedly neutral school. Nor would you be justified in 
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helping direct such a school, despite your commendable 
purpose to protect your own and other Catholic children. 
Your family is correct in siding against you. Were you to 
20 through with your plan, you would disedify some Catho- 


lics and scandalize others. In other words, you would 
shock some; others “weak-minded” and “weak-kneed”’ as 
Catholics, you would encourage. Even for the militant Cath- 


olic, discretion is an element of valor. You could hardly 
exert Catholic influence without seeming to proselytize. It 
you gave that impression, the Catholic population in you 
town would be even less than 20 per cent. 

The best solution has already occurred to you. With the 
approval of your pastor, organize a summer school ol relig- 
ion under Catholic auspices. Then contact the Catholic 
mothers who send their children to the Methodist 
school. Objections may be raised to the effect that another 
religious school would be divisive, especially in a small com- 
munity. But if that objection holds any water, the Catholic 
church may as well Holland, 
Catholics are a minority, is an up-to-date example of what 
can be accomplished by militant Catholics—without social 


now 


move out of town. where 


or political friction. 


Temptation 


Why does God permit us to be tempted? The weaknesses 
of human nature are bad enough, without temptation 
from evil spirits—L. M., Wasuincton, D. C. 


When temptation is attributable to the devil as a source, it 
is a case of attempted seduction. God Himself may tempt 
us in another sense of the word—not to seduce us or to 
trick us into disloyalty to Himself, but rather to put us to 
the test. 


himself as to the youngster’s obedience, honesty, or the like. 


\ parent may put his child to the test, to assure 


When the Almighty puts us to the test, He does so not to 
find out what our reaction will be but to humble us by a 
realization of our dependence upon His grace and to give 
us an opportunity to merit His approval and reward. Read 
the story of God’s command to Abraham that he slay his 
only son, Isaac, as a sacrifice to the Lord of Life and Death. 
(Genesis 22) In putting us to the test Himself, or in per- 
mitting our attempted seduction by evil spirits, the Al- 
mighty maintains a balance between temptation and _ spiri- 
tual strength, so that we can always feel assured, in the 
words of the Apostle St. Paul: His “grace is sufficient” for 
me. (2 Cor. 12:9) 
and reward. “For our present light affliction 


Every temptation can bespeak victory 
which is for 
the moment, prepares for us an eternal weight of glory 
that is beyond all measure.” (2 Cor. 4:17) 

Temptation is troublesome. Persistent temptation is dis- 
couraging—much less so, however, if we recognize discour- 
agement as a temptation all in itsel! 


to anything. In 


Discouragement leads 
time, sober men become drunkards, inno- 
cent youths become impure, good families break up, honest 


men turn to stealing, cowards leap from tall buildings. 
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No one ever calls it a temptation.” (“Know Your Enemy,” harmtulness of Communism. Logically, we refuse to tolerat 





; a : é he ‘ ‘ Sul 

Iriar, April, 1954.) any Communist activity. In a Catholic country, or else ; 
; ) ) aa 
where, the Catholic respects the sincerity and the freedom “a 


: ‘ of the non-Catholic to worship God according to conscie 
True or False? p& g nce, 


But toleration to that extent does not argue, logically, fo - 
Recently, your column had a rather strong statement, the further toleration of invasion into the Catholic con. § be 
reaching far out of bounds: “Non-Catholics profess a science, with a view to the enlistment of mutineers against o~ 
false religion and faith.” Does this sound Christian-like? the Vicar of Christ. ‘ ol 
There is no cause to condemn another’s faith. Our Lord | 
never spoke unkindly of another. Such statements could In 
undo much of the good that Bishop Sheen has done, by Hopeless j ] 
turning away friends.—R. C., ToLepo, Onto. 1 husband who had lived an exemplary Catholic life for | { 
: sixteen years divorced his wife and married a woman f 
Quite sympathetically, we can understand your reluctance, alreaile tnsice diuarced, Maw be wants to vetura te Al ‘ 
ssc ec apatasienieiatel favor bluntness of expression on the delicate family and re-enter the Church. What should he do} 
subject of a divided Christianity. Our Lord was never un Some say his case is hopeless.—J. V., WILKES-BARRE, Pa, fp As 
kind, but in indicting the Pharisees, He was blunt; in ; ex 
driving the money-changers from the Temple, He was out- Whether the wife and mother of this family would welcome gr 
spoken, even angry. He outruled a_ partial or divided or even tolerate him—and whether she should do so—is 4 Liv 
allegiance: “He who is not with me is against me; and who question we cannot answer. <As for his return to the | nu 
does not gather with me scatters.” (Matt. 12:30) Church, it is more than possible: he is obliged , ow 





Please realize that, in classifying non-Catholic faiths or to do so, as soon as can be, and regardless of 
religions as “false,” we did not—even though speaking from a reconciliation with his family. Aside from a 
the Catholic viewpoint—state or imply that any non-Catho- divorce from his illegitimate wife, his first | 
lic “can help it’; we did not refer at all to subjective blame move should be a thoroughly repentant con- { 
or guilt in conscience; we referred solely to the fact that fession, with a view to absolution from = ex- : 
non-Catholic religions are, objectively, wanting in one way communication and the guilt of many-sided 
or another, to some extent or other. Any such religion sinfulness. It would be far-fetched and very mis- ce | : 
cannot be the infallibly safeguarded religion of a Divine leading to tell him that years of penance must ABSOLVO 
Founder. Obviously, if a religion be not the one, true precede his reconciliation with the Church. || <3 
religion, it must be a false religion, whether false 100 per th 
cent or only 75 per cent. Frankly. you cannot claim that Stop It! Sa’ 
“both Catholics and Protestants believe in the Trinity, in in 


. “hs . ; I can’t seem to stop making promises. The urge to do so 
(all) the teachings of Christ, in (all) the Ten Command- l com 60 stof “—~ ef saath Phe sad 5s : aah: fic 
: ~ .s is always on my mind, yromise to give something up 
ments.”” Protestants are so divided among themselves on the ne ) ; P i ar "7 rE 7 pl 
. . . ee a in return for a favor, must reep such a promise?—}. 5., 
basis of their piecemeal repudiation of the fulness of Chris- B 2 a jar I af J th 
. . . ‘ . : 9RISTOL, CONN, 
tianity, of its faith, morals, and worship. We agree that m 
whatever tenets of Christianity have been retained by Pro- By this time, your urge to make promises to God has gotten § hn 
testant churches are true and good, but we know that we out of bounds and has made you mentally nervous. True-— 
° ; _ : 1 ‘ ; . ° 7 . 
can sin by omission. We fear that, on the highway of logic, we should keep the promises we make, whether to God o1 
you skidded rather badly when you accuse us as follows: to men But that obligation presupposes that here ind ey 
“To call a non-Catholic’s religion false is to call God false.” now, we are able to keep a promise; it presupposes also a he 
Poward repentant wrongdoers, Our Lord was as kind and good reason for making the promise in the first place. You th 
merciful as only God can be. Toward error and all othe have developed a phobia—an unreasonable fear lest you y! 
evil, He was intolerant and blunt. fall short in making countless promises to God. No wonder b, 
then, that you find yourself overburdened. To “put the ax al 
Go to Sources to the root’—stop it! Without the approval of your con- : 
, hol fessor, make no more promises to anyone, with the sole} , 
correspond with a non-Catholi yman whe , . 
vespo ee fer a are sem eure exception of your sacramental purpose of amendment. n 
writes of the persecution of non-Catholics by Catholics \ 
in Italy, Spain, and South America. What are the facts? a 
M. M., Newark, N. J. if & Because \ 
; Iecording to current regulations, it is no longer required tl 
To learn the facts from a reliable source, all you need do 
: to abstain from water before the reception of Holy Com a 
is to read your excellent archdiocesan weekly, The Advocate. : 
munion., I thought the Church never changed its mind n 
Only then will you know how to evaluate what appears in ta j 
; ; about sin.—A. F., CAMpEN, N. Y. f ( 
the secular press. You did well to remind him of the re 
> : . ° 1 ° . . v 
stricuons imposed upon Catholics in the Scandinavian Some things are forbidden by the Church because they art t 
countries. Logically, we would more or less expect, at most, out-and-out wrong—everywhere, always: other things are . 
a mere toleration of other religions in a country where the wrong solely because forbidden for a good reason by com F 
government recognizes only one religion. However, there is petent authority. For example, lying, stealing, abortion ; 
in any such attitude an element of the illogical, inasmuch blasphemy, many other sins of commission and omission , 
as no Protestant church claims to be the only true religion. could never be anything else but sinful. Thus a child is ! , 
The Catholic Church does make that claim and _ logically discouraged from and punished for lying or stealing, not : 
resents any organized attempt, especially in a thoroughly merely on the score of obedience but on the score ol 
Catholic country, to prevail on her members to become honesty. It may be wrong for the child to return home 
° ° ( 
renegade to their faith and morals. There are, here and alter midnight, solely because his parents have set that > 
there, now and then, Communists who are as sincerely con- deadline, So, too, the Church cannot exempt us from keep ; 
vinced as to the rightness ol their cause as they are fanati- ing holy the Lord’s Day, for thus to snub God would b : 
cally devoted to it. In this country, we have a_ religious- contrary to an express divine commandment. But the { 
civil conscience which is convinced as to the wroneness and Church could, for adequate reason, exempt us from the : 
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obligation of attending Mass as the best way of sanctifying 
Sundays and holydays. Attendance at Mass on such days 
is obligatory precisely because the Church has so ruled; 
that is true 
the Church 


of holydays particularly. The ruling power of 
is an article of the Faith you profess. So why 
be shocked that, in a spirit of charity and leniency, the 
Church has eased the way for the more frequent reception 
of the Eucharist? 


Incompatible? 


I hope to become a professional ballet dancer. Is it true 
that troupers have no say as to modesty of costume or 
that circumstances do not permit 


their attendance at 


Sunday and holyday Mass?—A. T., BELLEVUE, WASH. 


As to modesty of costume, there should be 
ballet training 
High-class schools and bookings bespeak compara- 


large cities, where Sunday and holyday 


no danger, 


except. in schools or assignments of low 
grade. 
tively Masses are 
numerous. For reassurance, investigate thoroughly, on your 
own, as to any incompatibility with a Catholic conscience. 


So Far, No Further 


Am_ baffled. 


structions 


My husband has been taking Catholic in- 


now for some time. He has no quarrel with 


the doctrines of the Church, yet no desire to join the 
Church. Why does God refuse to 
Faith?—G. A., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ive him the gift of 


Oo 
5 


Cardinal Newman, one of the most intellectual converts to 
the Catholic Church, had eliminated all problems to the 
satisfaction of his mind lor God saw fit to 
impart the actual grace of faith. His experience exempli- 
fied the words of St. Paul the Apostle: “Neither he who 
plants is anything, nor he who waters, but God who gives 
the growth.” (1 Cor. 3:7) Newman Wait; in the 
meantime he prayed earnestly had to pray 
humbly; when his mind and heart were graced with the 
Faith, there was no danger of his taking it for granted. 


own 12 before 


had to 
because he 


It is possible that your husband is undergoing a similar 
experience. But from clues in your letter, we suspect that 
he is wanting in co-operation with Divine Providence. For 
that reason, it is not at all clear that God refuses. to give 
your husband the gift of Faith. We fear that his attitude is 
based upon certain 
earth-bound First’ of 
all, he misunderstood his instructor when he quotes him as 
having stated: “Non-Catholics, 
much chance ol 


misunderstanding, coupled with a 


amount of smugness and selfishness. 


have as 
Catholics, 
can be 


including pagans, 


reaching heaven as have 
\ non-Catholic 
And a 


his ability 


pro- 
as sincere as 
more non-Catholic 
the and in ratio to 
the lights God has given him can be and will be saved. Such 
a non-Catholic belongs to the Church implicitly, although 
not explicitly. But the 
Church explicitly, his opportunities for reaching heaven 
would be infinitely superior. Why? For the obvious reason 
that he would the full benefit of the teaching, 
ruling, and sanctifying competence with which Christ  en- 
dowed His Church. matter how sincere—the 
human mind and heart are in want of the knowledge and 
the infallible and the 
graces which are ideal and should be normal. 
the your 
husband shrinks from the “inconveniences” and “hardships” 


vided they are sincere.” 


a Catholic, even sincere. sincere 


who serves God to best of 


were such a person a member of 


receive 
Otherwise—no 


directives, certainty, sacramental 


Perhaps because ol above misunderstanding, 
o! Catholicity—such as Friday abstinence. And he impresses 
you as being quite indifferent. a Protestant Christian in 
name only. As it is, your husband necds first of all a con- 
viction that he should be a Catholic: 


perhaps you can help 
him eliminate the kinks in 


his garbled reasoning. Then 
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he needs a real determination to become a_ convinced 
Catholic. He should feel destitute enough to pray humbly 
for God’s enlightenment and encouragement. Were he to 
submit to the discipline of Catholic inconveniences for a 
while, he would experience only minor hardships and might 
merit the grace of creditable membership in the “one fold” 
of the “One Shepherd.” 


Renegade Sponsor 


Recently, we found out that the had 
chosen for our child has married outside the Church and 
intends to stay out. Can we now choose another, better 
godparent? My child would be in a bad way if left to 
her care.—D. M., BARBERTON, OHIO. 


godmother we 


It is no fault of yours that your child’s godmother 
has turned renegade to the Church. Your 
in this matter is commendable, for only too often 
toward the full and 
responsibilities of baptism. The sacrament is post- 


concern 


there is laxity significance 


poned for months on end, a pretty name is more 


desired than a saint’s name, sponsors are chosen 


on the basis of social diplomacy rather than relia- 
bility. As far as can be foreseen, there is no need 
to worry for the immediate future, what with two 
parents and a reliable godfather. Officially, another 


godmother cannot be appointed. But for all prac- 





tical purposes, you can choose a capable and willing = 
substitute: in that way, your child’s spiritual welfare will be 
provided for and you will be easy in mind. 


Purgatory 
A friend does not believe in Purgatory because the word 
is not to be found in the Bible, and she claims that there- 


fore no such state exists.—]. F., Lorerro, Pa. 


Does the term “bible” occur within the pages of the Bible? 
Yet your friend accepts the Bible as the written Word of God 
because of equivalent terms, such as “the scriptures.” As a 
as to the reliability 
Surely 


non-Catholic, she has no other assurance 


of the aside from the say-so of her ancestors. 
will that 


word is not to be 


sible, 
eravely sinful— 
Bible. Her 
argument would be that abortion is murder, and murder is 
forbidden by the 


your friend agree abortion is 


although the found in the 
Hence, in seeking information and 


sible. 
f whether 


euidance from the Bible, we should look for 7deas, 
the ideas be expressed in literal or in equivalent terms. 
Granting that we do not find the word “purgatory” in 
the Scriptures, we do find the idea—a place and a state of 
atonement for departed souls. “It is a holy and wholesome 
thought to pray for the dead, that they may be loosed from 
(2 Machabees 12:46) 
the inspired Word of God, we simply have to believe His 
recorded in the Bible, that for 
purgation is available to the departed. 
the text of the Old 
things are clear. It would be futile to pray for departed 


their sins.” Assuming that the Bible is 


assurance, an opportunity 


From Testament just quoted, two 
souls, unless they could be relieved by our suffrages—and if 
that be the case, they must be in a state of purgation or 
purgatory; then, too, the faith of God’s people as to Purga- 
the Catholic Church. Surely friend 
would not contend that most people. at the death, 
are fit for heaven instantly! If not, then there is no alterna- 
tive for them except eternal banishment 
purgatory. 
all divine 


tory antedates your 


time of 
unless there is a 
Purgatory is one of the most consoling items in 
the ré that 
shorten the duration of Purgatory for other souls, and that 


revelation; so, too, lization we can 
in our turn we can count upon the suffrages of our friends. 
“Have pity on me, at least you, my friends, for the hand 


of the Lord hath touched me!” (Job 19:21) 
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Spiritual Thought for the Month 











WINCE I 
say, “Reading the Bible is too difh- 
cult for the 


wheneve1 hear someone 


ordinary layman.” | 


know—we all know—good Protestants 
who read their Bible devoutly every 
day. It can, in general, be taken fon 


eranted that they understand what they 
read. It 
the capacity of the 
that 
that God is more 
tellectual gifts to 
Catholics. I 


Protestant 


beyond 
Catholic 
indicate 


reading the Bible is 


ordinary 
layman, would seem to 
eenerous With His in 
Protestants than to 
hesitate to admit that my 


many friends are, simply be 


cause they are Protestants, intellectually 


superior to Catholics 


I also” wince whenever someone 
identifies the reading of the Bible with 
Protestantism. There seems to be a 


ceneral feeling that reading the Bible 
is the infallible mark of a Protestant 
With shame we must admit that Prot 
estants have been more zealous in read 
ine the Word of God than we. Thei 


diligence is somewhat explainable. The 


ev have left The 


Bible is about all t 


reformers threw out the external o1 
Church, the 
Mass, and 


sacraments. So 


eanization of the priest 


hood, the most of the other 


Protestants quite nat 


urally put great emphasis on the on 
treasure they have retained from then 
Catholic past. 


This explains their diligence. It in 
\nd it 
that 


the Church is not particularly interested 


no way excuses our negligence. 


will give us small comfort to say 


in having the laity read the Bible 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Way back in the fourth cen 
tury St. Jerome said, “Ignorance of the 
Bible is ignorance of Christ.” In 1920 
Pope Benedict XV wrote: “Our one 
desire for all the Church’s children is 
that being saturated with the Bible, 
they may arrive at the all-surpassing 


knowledge of Jesus Christ.” Before him 
Pope Leo XIII granted three hundred 
days’ indulgence to all who would read 
the Bible for 
not the 


fifteen minutes. No, it is 
blame for 
Word of 


individual 


Church who is to 
toward the 


Ihe fault lies with our 


our indifference 
God. 


selves. 
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The Two-Edged Sword 















Our indifference is the more lament- 
able because of the worth of God’s 
Word. Here we have a pearl of great 
price, “words of eternal life” as Peter 
called them, and we are unconcerned. 
Here we have one olf the chief means 


lor perfecting ourselves in virtue and 
knowledge, and we are apathetic. 

The Imitation of Christ says that Ow 
Lord has set before us a double ban 
quet. At the first He serves the food ol 
His Sacred Body. At the second He 
serves the food of His Holy Word. Since 

oth are meant for our spiritual health 
nd streneth, dare we eat of the on 
other? If | am not mis 


taken, it was St. 


nd ignore the 
\ugustine who made 
the bold assertion “You must not think 
the Word of Christ less holy 
Christ.””, Will) we 
level of perfection to which Our Lord 
has called us if we are difhdent 

means ol 


“the 


than the 
lsody_ ol attain that 
about 
so) important a perfection? 
mind of Christ” 
Words of Christ? 
Himself has told us of the 
Word. Aftei 
the \postles for three years, He told 
before He died, “You 
because of the Word 
The Word 


of God has a purifying effect upon the 


How can we have 
we do not read the 
Our Lord 

power of His instructing 

them the night 
are ilready clean 


that I have spoken to you.” 


Phough the 
itsell 
Sacra 
a devout reading 


It cleanses from. sin. 
Bible 


mortal sin, as 


soul. 
reading of the does not of 
remove does the 
Penance, ve 


Bible 


ment ol 


of the does have power of re 
moving venial sins. So literally 
the Church take Our Lord, so con 
vinced is she of the power of the Word 
ol God, after the 


Gospel in the Mass she puts this prayel 


loc S 


that reading of the 
on the lips of the priest: “May our 


sins be blotted out by the Words of 
the Gospel.” 

For growth in the spiritual life we 
must be familiar with two things: God 
and ourselves. 

Now we cannot know God directly 
Him. We can 


with any 


because we cannot see 


Him 


somecone 


only know degree ol 
from God 


and tells us about Him. This is what 


intimacy if comes 


St. John is saying when he writes: “No 





now His 
only-begotten Son, who abides in the 
Father, has Himself 
brought us a clear message.” It is Our 
Lord who reveals to us the 
of God and His life. To know Christ 
know God. One of the 
can come to a knowledge of Christ and 
God is by reading the Words of Christ 


man has ever seen God; but 
bosom otf the 
intimacies 


is to wavs we 


as recorded in the Bible. 


























Phen 


} ve 
strange 


there is self-knowledge It is 


how much we can learn about 
ourselves by reading the Bible. In this 
regard reading the Bible is not always 
a pleasant task. The Word of God can 
be painfully uncompromising and in- 
sistent. Each of us has his own private 
tomb which 


whitened outwardly —ap- 


pears beautiful to men, but inwardly 


is full ol 
unrelated 


dead men’s bones. .\| seem 


ingly sentence from — the 
Scriptures can lay bare the deceit. The 
Word ol God is like 
that 


thoughts 


a two-edged sword 
secret 
and “The 


Word of God is living and efficient and 


cuts both ways, revealing 


hidden motives: 
keener than any two-edged sword, and 


extending even to the division of soul 
and spirit, of joints also and of mat 
and 


row, a discerner of thoughts and 


intentions of the heart.” 


suggestions for reading 


ERE are ‘ 
H the Bible. Get 
(print should not be so 
erably in 


a legible edition 
small), prel 


modern English. Greate 
profit will be derived if one prays to 
the Holy Spirit before beginning. Start 
with the Gospels. Read slowly, prayer- 
fully. 


will not understand. 


There will be a few passages you 
The footnotes will 
their 


give you some help as to mean 


labor over an obscure 
Remember that 
Bible is the 


is final. 


ing. Do not 
the official in 
Church. 


passage. 
terpreter of the 
Her word 

Perhaps you would like a little back 
eround material. The books mentioned 
here are useful for an understanding of 
the Gospels, but they are not necessary. 
The reading of Ricciotti’s Life of Christ 
The Public Life of Ow 
Lord will supply valuable information 


or Goodier’s 
and atmosphere for reading the Gospels. 
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On Main Street, South America, everything “depends.’ 


- 


of its stubborn resistance to change 


) OLIVIA has three cultures living 
side by side. In the high Sierra, 
Indians have cultivated the land 

since the time of Christ. In the Oriente, 
or lowlands, small towns founded by 
Spanish colonists hold their own against 
the encroachments of the jungle. In the 
jungle itself, primitive tribes still defend 
their way of life against all comers. 

Before the Spanish Conquest, the In 

cas built a Main Street. 
way running down the uneven backbone 
of the Andes, 
peaks, snaking through rich valleys, and 


It was a high 


twisting around snow 
crossing deep mountain gorges on shaky 
The 
now, but the land and the people have 
but little. Culturally, Main 
Street, South America, still runs through 
hundreds of like 
Pucarani, 


suspension bridges. road is gone 


changed 


small communities 
Bolivia. 

When I came out of the police head 
quarters with the stamped permission 


February, 1955 


but 


This is Main Street, Bolivia, worn 


by the footsteps 
stubborn in its 


of centuries, 
stability 





tos 


Maryknoll Pho 


Main Street 





BOLIVIA 


In this lies the secret 


by FRANCIS X. LYONS. M.M. 


to travel to Pucarani, Don Salvador, in 
corduroys, lace-ups, and a battered felt 
hat, 
station 


seated in the Chevvie 
had offered him a 
ride in exchange for some information 


was already 


wagon. I 


on his townspeople and their customs. 
\s we wound our way up and out of the 
crater which cradles the modern city of 
La Paz, he told me he was sixty-three 
and had lived all life in 
Pucarani or nearby, as had his parents 
before him. 


vears old his 


Out on the dirt road, dodging holes 
and bouncing over the washboard, we 
passed dreary, windowless huts of un- 
finished thatched 
topped by small iron crosses which the 


adobe and rools, 
Indian believes ward off evil spirits as 
well as lightning. 

Every once in awhile, I saw an Indian 
late with his plowing, stumbling along 
behind his primitive wooden plow mak- 


ing miraculously long, straight furrows. 


But most of the fields with 
the first 


and quinca. Huge piles of rocks domi- 


were green 


upcoming of potatoes, barley, 


nated the center of each cultivated plot. 
Scrawny looking pigs rooted around the 
houses. Shaggy mongrels raced the car 
at intervals, throwing the flocks of sheep 
into panic. Stately llamas chewing cuds 
of ichu disdaintfully. 
In the middle of the plain, set back from 


windbreak of 


erass watched us 


the road and with a eu- 


calyptus trees, we saw an occasional 
hacienda house with its chapel off to 
one side. 

Half way out, I was glad to pick up 
two carabineros and a woman to weigh 
the back of the 


As they crawled into the rear, they were 


down station wagon. 
red-faced with cold, despite heavy coats. 
One of the men was Lieutenant Walter 
the Pu 
woman was his wile. 


commander of 
The 
The other man, a Sub-Lieutenant named 


srito, acting 


carani region. 
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Roberto Quinteros, was in charge of the 
Puerto Perez contingent guarding the 
frontier with 

Quinteros usually 
but 
wife. 
of the 
will be 


Peru. 

lived at his 
the 
sleeping,” 
"128 
the 
would she be do- 


post 
way to see his 
the 


course she 


Was now on 
“She 
Lieutenant 


will be wile 
said. 
sleeping,” carabinero 


answered, “what els¢ 
ing in Pucarani?” 
In low-low we through a 


river bed and there was Pucarani before 


eroaned 


us. Its freshly painted school was an 
eyesore against the weathered adobe of 
the and the the low 
mountains behind. Don Salvador at my 
side gave me a capsule history of the 
town. 


houses green of 


HE whole region was at one time 
populated by a 
Puginas, an agricultural 
built pucaras o1 protection. 
Hence the They were 
conquered by the Spanish around 1535. 


tribe known as 


people who 
forts for 
name Pucarani. 
\s a town, Pucarani really came into 
being with the Spaniards. 
nine-tenths of — the 


Even today 
population — aré 
vecinos or whites. 

Just short of the plaza we dropped 
off the two lieutenants and the senora, 
to the sloppy salutes of three Indian 
soldiers. 

Pucarani, like all the old Spanish 
towns, follows a general plan. In the 
center of the plaza is a small park su 
rounded by a_ low concrete wall. 
the wall are a 
withered 


Inside 


few scrub trees and 


flowers: outside some con 


walk all 


the two 


benches and a 


around, At 


crete cement 
and at 
entrances of the park are cement poles 


with round 


each corne}) 


white globes for light 


\long one side of the small 


plaza, a 


church with a yellowed stucco front and 


a tower is bracketed by a 


two-storied 





Genaro de La Barra, Pucarani’s doctor: 


months like an 
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seem eternity of 


tranquilidad 


the the 
Agrarian Workers, and a_ two- 
storied unfinished adobe residence with 


building, 
United 


headquarters — ol 


the lower floor given over to a store. 
\round the other sides of the plaza are 
residences, an occasional store, and the 
community meat shop. 


Iwo little girls were playing in the 


park. One of them came over shyly 
and announced that she was the 
daughter of the local doctor, and, in 


answer to my question, said that the 
priest was out at a hacienda baptizing. 

I knew Padre Olivares well 
previous visits. A small, thin man of 
seventy-three, he was shepherd of 12,- 
000 horseback to three 
other communities and twenty-one dif- 
ferent hacienda chapels for fiestas and 
sick calls. He has to be lifted on and 
off his horse, and his complete lack 
of teeth makes it impossible for him to 
preach. 


from 


souls, riding 


But, as he says, “there are no 
younger priests to take over.” 

The last had met him, five 
thousand had jammed _ the 
plaza to watch the devil dancers, the 
fireworks display, and to walk in the 
procession with the statue of Nuestra 


time | 
Indians 


Senora de los Remedios. The devil 
dancers had been formed originally by 
the early missioners in an attempt to 
teach the Indian doctrine. Dressed in 


elaborate gear, angels representing the 
virtues danced and acted out their parts 


and in the end overcame the devils, 
also elaborately dressed, who played 
the parts of the vices. Today the devil 


dancers participate in all the fiestas. 
I was struck by a Nuestra 
Senora de los It depicted 


statue ol 


Remedios. 


her holding the Child and with a gash 
on her cheek and on one hand. Padre 
Olivares explained the gashes, _ his 


Spanish lisping through his toothless 


rums. ““There was once a gambler in 


Eleven 


follows an ancient 


The Plaza of Pucarani: Like all old Spanish towns, Pucarani 


pattern 





La Paz,” he said, “who nightly lit . 
candle before a picture of the Virgin, § 
\fter losing for several nights in suc. 
cession his devotion turned to hate, and 
snatching his dagger, he slashed the 
Virgin in the cheek. Thus the first 
wound. To protect the Child against 
the second slash, the Virgin extended 
her hand. Thus the second wound. The 
picture bled profusely and later many 
people were healed by 
wounded Senora.” The feast is cele. 
brated only in the La Paz diocese, as 
far as I could learn. 


invoking the 


Ee ce | 


WENT down a side street in search 
l of the doctor. He introduces him- 
self as Genaro Tapia de La Barra. He 
says he has been in Pucarani only eleven 
months. It seems like eleven years, but 


he likes the country because of the 
lranquilidad. His eyes are © slightly 
bloodshot. That could be from the 


blinding glare of the altiplano and the 
dust the trucks throw up as they rumble 
through town. It is quite some time 
since his last shave. He has papers in 
his office, he says in answer to my ques 
tion, but his guess is that 10 per cent 
of the children born in his region die 
at birth. ‘Mostly bronchial 
monia.” 


LL EL LT I 


pneu- 


He figured the births per 
family at six, of which three died before 
reaching marriageable age. He ascribed 
the deaths at childbirth to the fact 
that the Indians were ashamed to call 
in a doctor and that the midwives were 
ignorant and dirty. “We're getting a 
maternity clinic here soon,” he added. 
I asked him how long “soon” might be 
but he just 
pende.” 


average 


i aa 


shrugged and said ‘“‘de- 





It depends, of course, on whether 
the present government stays in power, 


whether the prefect (governor) _ loses 


with its heart 
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interest or not, and on how much of 
the allotment filters down to the Pucar- 
ani level. 

The only impressive building is the 
school built on the outskirts of town. 
It looked empty from the outside and 
sounded even emptier from the inside, 
but a fat-faced little Indian boy found 
the “director” for me. He came out, 
looking like an overgrown version of the 
Indian boy, his shock of black hair 
awry, his heavy mouth split in a grin. 

How about some figures on his school? 
Sure. Fine. Okay. The school was built 
to accommodate five hundred pupils. 
But how many pupils did he actually 
have? Well, that was hard to say. Reg- 
istration had just begun. Well, how 
many would you say once registration 
had terminated? He finally admitted to 
220, 80 per cent boys of whom 60 per 
cent would be from the town and the 
rest from the farms roundabout. He 
managed to find twenty for a picture 
and I got the impression that taking 
those twenty out of 
down the 
school for 


class practically 
school. He had a 
adults which when 
registration was over should have about 
eighty adults learning to read and 
write. But, of course, it depended. With 
a shrug. 


Back in the plaza, the trucks were 


closed 
night 


beginning to come in. It was market 
day in Puerto Perez over on the lake. 
The trucks, in addition to 


passengers 
piled high on top of the cargo, carried 
fish for La Paz, as 
tunta, cheese, eggs, sheep, and pigs. 
Paz, the trucks brought out 
the staples of an Indian community, 
sugar, rice, and cans of al- 
The five or six trucks that roll 
into Pucarani daily are its sole com- 
munication with the outside. 

The carabinero’s comments on loneli- 


well as potatoes, 


From La 


salt, beer, 


cohol. 


Pucarani’s schoolboys: Like everything else, education in South 
America “depends” on the whims of fortune and small boys 
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ness, the dortor’s preoccupation with 
tranquilidad, the quite empty tiendas, 
the priest’s frequent absences, and the 
closed doors of the houses, solidified a 
thought ‘iat had been in the back of 
my mind for some time. 

I said to Don Salvador, 
everyone in this town?” 

“T was that was coming,” he 
“We hate to admit it, but Pucar- 
like all the other little towns, is 
dying out. The Indians never did settle 
in these towns. from their 
fields. And blancos (whites) 
are finding that their fields can’t pro- 
duce enough. They have to live in the 
big cities and work as comerciantes like 
everyone Guess the 


“Where is 


afraid 
said. 
an, 


Too far 
now the 


else. new genera- 
tion likes the conveniences of the cities 
too. Even myself, I’ve got land, been 
in the family for generations. But I 
have to work in a nearby factory as ad- 
ministrator, making tiles and_ bricks.” 

He added, “Only the Indian will go 
on, tilling the same land (God knows 
how), worshipping the same gods, re- 
sisting all change. If you want life, it’s 
out there in fields.”’ 

So we went out into the fields. 

The Aymara Indian has been called 
by one ethnologist, “hard, vindictive, 
bellicose, egotistical, cruel, 
and jealous of his liberty.” Neverthe- 
less, I found Julio Yupanqui, one of 
them, to be friendly, hardworking, long- 
suffering, and with 


those 


rebellious, 


a grudge against 
no one but the evil spirits whom he 
believes beset him. 

standard in the 
life is a hard one. 


sy any world his 
Like that of all farm- 
ers, his day begins early. At four o’clock 
in the morning, in homespun trousers 
and shirt, his feet bare, he braves the 
cold, biting winds of the altiplano to 
check on his handful of sheep. 

He breaks his fast around seven A.M. 


The thin wail of the panpipe peoples 
the plaza with the ghosts of centuries 


with a bit of and a chew of 
“coca.” The coca plant grows in the 
lowlands, and its dried 
chewed with a mixture of lime, release 
a minute quantity of cocaine which in 


corn 


leaves, when 


addition to its numbing effect seems to 
have a nutritive value as well. At noon 
he has a lunch of chuno, a dehydrated 
little potato, prepared by leaving the 
tuber to cold nights till it 
from the cold, then 
splitting off the skins by walking on 
them, and finally 
into spongy little balls. 

At three in the afternoon he takes off 
an hour for a chew of coca. And then 
He supplements his 
diet from time to time with oca, quinua 
(a cereal) , and cheese. Rarely does he 


eat eggs or 


freeze on 
becomes watery 
leavil 


ig them to dry 


supper at eight. 


meat. 

He plants his fields at the beginning 
of December and harvests around April 
and May. He is always careful to offer 

(Continued on page 77) 





Don Salvador: The fields can’t produce enough, so 
one myst take a job in the cities like everyone else 
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ArDOssible 
Osa 


Princ the Michael DeWitt, Santa Rosa’s new pastor, followed Augustina, his housekeeper, 


into the bare yard between the parish house and the church. Augustina’s son, the blind 
boy who rang the church bells, waited there in the worn place where the former pastor’s 
Ford used to stand dripping oil. The dreadful little burro waited, too—the thinnest, scraggliest 
freak of a burro the young priest had ever seen. “She’s no horse, Padre,” Augustina admitted. 
His heart sank. Unlike his predecessor, Father Humbert, he had no army pay to use to 
buy a car. Since his arrival this morning, he had studied the parchment map the first pastor, 
Padre Fernando Garcia, had drawn in 1860, showing this parish to be more than a hundred 











miles around, lying in the western part of New Mexico between the Sangre de Cristo moun- 
tains and the sun, well within the sound and quake of the Great Bomb’s detonation. And now, 
as though in immediate, practical response to his need for transportation, here stood the boy 


Wn byapadre. +» by Ann Chidester 
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with a burro. Given a little time, he 
might manage to purchase a car of 
sorts—or even a horse, though he knew 
nothing of horses, either. Anything but 
a stinking little burro! Since his ordi- 
nation three years before, he had taught 
lived at the Cathedral, 
training lay in that life, a 
knowledge of seven languages, history, 
and the arts. The Bishop must have 
mad to send him here. 
no country for a scholar, surely. 

‘A burro proper, Padre?” Au- 
gustina asked, and he knew she waited 
for him to reveal what kind of man he 
was. “Perhaps, the Padre needs a Ford 
car? 


and and _ his 


scholar’s—a 


been This was 


is not 


Or even a white horse?” 
mured. 


the boy mur- 


How his classmates would shout to see 
him! He sent up a quick Ave for wis 
“But, Antonio, I cannot 
such a gift. You need ther—this 


yourself.”: 


dom. accept 


burro, 


The boy grinned. “She is a poor gift, 
Padre. Everyone has owned her. I in- 
herited her, free, from the saddle maker 
on the plaza. The poor thing has never 
found her master. Rosa and I 
compatible.” 


are not 


“Compatible?” he asked, postponing 
the moment of acceptance. The burro 
stood unmoving, rooted, demanding his 
decision, not to be ignored, and so she 
might stand in storm or fire or at the 
end of the world. If stubbornness were 
God’s only gift to the burro, in place of 
reason, this Rosa 

“She is another mind, 
Padre,” Augustina explained. He as- 
sumed a listening 


made the most of it. 


always of 


attitude, postponing 


the moment when he must mount the 





After a time, she stopped again. 
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burro, whose stench even in the open 
air and at a unbearable. 
‘Rosa will go South,” she said, “when 
her rider North. But how 
else can you travel to San Remo and the 


distance was 


would go 


missions and to those parts where they 
have seen no padre in years?” 

“You give good advice,” he said 
meekly. He was a small, young man 


with the knobby brow of a precocious 
child had him the nick- 
name of Baby DeWitt at the seminary. 
Beside the departed pastor, Father Hum- 


this earned 


bert, a huge, young man who had played 
football at Notre Dame and shown great 
bravery in the war, his parishioners 
would certainly find him delicate and a 
This Rosa not 


add to the dignity he believed a small, 


poor exchange. would 
young, new priest needed on first meet 
ing his people. 

“And consider the aged Ildefonso who 
has tried to die all these years and can 
not—until he \ugustina said. 
“He lives beyond the big arroyo where 
the 
querable jeep may go. Only a_ burro, 
Padre.” 


E was powerless. The burro stood 
like stone. He was trapped con 


sidering his wealth of six dollars and 


contesses,” 


no Car, no horse, not even uncon 


their superior knowledge of his parish. 
The housekeeper, sensing his humilia- 
tion, pointed out that unlike the huge 
Father Humbert of the Ford car, he 
was a proper size for this Rosa. And, 
poco a poco, he would learn to rest, to 
sleep, and even to read his daily office as 
he traveled. 


“But, of course, Padre,” the boy said 


in summation, “she is impossible. She 





has a reputation for being impossible,” 

Father DeWitt had little vanity, but 
he was always immaculate, and_ his 
knowledge of animals and their quirks 
was zero. Possibly he might have man- 
aged to refuse the gift, diplomatically, 
but for Father Humbert’s parting words; 
“This is trial by fire, Father DeWitt. 
His Excellency has tried everything— 
Blair’s good humor, Suarez’ Spanish 
blood, my muscles, and now your brain, 
He wants to find a 
Santa Rosa's Father 


Humbert had professed absolute failure 


propel 
before he 


pastor for 
dies.” 
here. He said these people were na. 
turally devout, he had not reached them 
nor added to their knowledge nor in- 
creased their happiness. He explained: 
“Only here— 
Padre Garcia, the Spanish missionary 
who built the church. They still speak 
ol him, their Padre 


one man was successful 


Antonio—even dead 
more successful here than I! You'll find 
his journal in your study, elegant Span- 
ish I never could translate. Mrs. Elling: 
ton, the widow, sent it to 
first 


when | 
Never knew why, ex- 
He indicated 


me 
came here. 
the widow’s house 


across the plaza, the world of the nuns 


actly.” 


in the school and hospital the widow 
had built, 


the convent, and her great 
house. “If only I might have brought 
her back to the church,” Father Hum- 


bert had sighed. “Her son died at the 
Marne, and since then she’s turned her 
back on God. Oh, she’s helped these 
people for lack of anything else to do, 
and she’s civil enough—she’ll send you 
the only civilized cooking you'll enjoy 
here. But—the only person who really 
needed me here, and I could not reach 
her. This place remains a mystery to 








And this time he refused to wait 
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me.” In the face of such defeat, he must 
ury everything—even a burro. 

The boy, proud of providing the new 
Padre with a mount, helped him onto 
the burro’s back, his legs dangling, his 


fingers nervously gripping the rope 
halter. She was as comfortable as a sack 
of hard coal. For some reason, he 
thought of Job on his dunghill, and his 
ears turned red. 

He set his jaw, hitched up his cassock, 
and prodded her for a small, private 
tour of the area about the church. He 
thought he caught a glimpse of the 
widow walking in her garden as though 
pacing out her earthly sentence in the 
very shadow of the church, and he was 
certain he heard the young nuns’ laugh- 
ter there. Rosa, true to her reputation, 
had no mind to limit herself to the 
church area. She knew a great moment 
when it was delivered to her and, 
despite his shouts, she stepped into the 
plaza where, since his arrival, there had 
been a steady procession of his people 
to catch some sight of their new pastor— 
yellow John Deere tractors, ranch 
trucks, a few good horses, and many 
burros, all cleaner and handsomer and 
more docile than this Rosa he now rode. 
He summoned what dignity he could. 


HE town of Las Lomas had been a 
E frat of the old Spanish Grant. It 
stood in varying degrees of decay about 
the small plaza—a dusty feed store, post 
ofice and courthouse, food market, trad- 
ing post, saddle shop, and surveyor’s of- 
fice. Only two relics of the old beauty 
remained—the church which Padre 
Garcia had built without any training 
in architecture, with its marvelous but- 
tresses which were miracles of strength 
and design. And the widow’s long Span- 
ish house with its carved mosquito doors 
and handsome grill work directly op- 
posite the church as though in defiance 
of it. He looked about him, but with 
cach passing second, his dignity wore 
He the little burro 
chuckled. She refused to move, and he 
would not dismount though she stood in 
the middle of the plaza the rest of her 
mortal days. 


away. was sure 


\n old woman came along the north 
side of the square. She wore sunglasses, 
a large hat, and a dress of some thin 
material that fluttered, made in a style 
he recognized as having been correct in 
his mother’s day. She murmured to the 
hig Mexican standing in the saddle shop. 
He listened with respect, nodding and 
holding his sombrero. Then, the woman 
came toward Father DeWitt. 

“I’m Mrs. Ellington, Father,” she 
said in English. She spoke softly but 
with command so that Father DeWitt 
recognized what the former pastor had 
tried to tell him—it this 
who held the authority here, 


was woman 


not the 
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pastor. “How did you come by this crea- 
ture? This Rosa?” 

“The blind boy gave her to me, Mrs. 
Ellington.” Father DeWitt sat more 
firmly, remembering the trials of Socrates 
and how he had sent the women away so 
that he might die in peace. 

“But it’s not fitting, Father. We can 
arrange better transportation. We do not 
permit Santa Rosa’s pastor to be in 
need.” 

“No, thank you,” Father DeWitt said 
kindly, for this lady needed great kind- 
ness, living as she did without the Hand 
of God to support her, giving to these 
people only because there was no longer 
a son to mother. “I have already ac- 
cepted this gift.” 

“Have you no dignity, no awareness 
of your position, Father?” the widow 
asked. She pulled off her sunglasses to 
see him better. Her eyes were like agates, 
her face lined and written with her his- 
tory. When she saw his determinaiion, 
she turned away. Rosa’s ear twitched in 
triumph, and she executed a joyful dance 
with her hind feet which threatened to 
unsettle him. Every muscle in his body 
twitched like a guitar string. 

The big Mexican leaned toward him 





@ A man’s opinions all change, 
except the one he has of himself. 





in a powerful odor of garlic. “She would 
lave given you a car, Padre,” he said. 

“Go along, Rosa,” he ordered. 

“Padre,” the saddle maker’s boy said, 
looking up at him, “you must sweet-talk 
her. She is more female than Nature 
permits, this Rosa, and without talk, she 
is like a Ford car without gasoline.” 

“But what shall I say?’ he asked in 
misery, already sorry for his loyalty to 
the little beast. 

“Speak as when courting a woman,” 
the boy said seriously. 

Father DeWitt blushed furiously. Was 
there no end to the demands of this 
dreadful Rosa? “Allez,” he said as 
though to an army. 

“Yes, in Spanish, for she is a Mexican 
burro, but with charm, Padre.” 

“Bueno, Rosa,” he stiffly. 

She stood. 

‘Are deal?” Her 
like antennae. “You are a_ stubborn 
one,” he murmured. God had given 
her more than just a share of temper, 
plainly. Then, 


said 


you ears twitched 


memory of his 
past came to him, the time his little 
sister sat in a tree all day and refused 
to come down, and so he said softly, 
“Thou art beautiful, my Rosa.” 
shivered. She was suspicious of flat- 
tery, and at the same time he reproved 


some 


She 


himself for sinking so low. Even so, he 
spoke again, the Rodriguez men nod- 
ding to give him courage. He spoke as 
to a queen. “Thou art a lovely one. 
Let with God, Rosa and 
she lifted her feet quite daintily, and 
turned under his command to pass be- 
fore the watchers and back to the parish 
house. “Thank you, Rosa,” he said and 
dismounted, flushed with his little suc- 
cess, just as Antonio rang the Angelus. 

His security passed quickly. Did these 
people think him foolish to have re- 
fused the widow’s gift for Rosa? Had 
he lost his dignity beyond repair? What 
did his parishioners think now? He 
tossed at night, his muscles sore and 
his mind confused, 
peace in books. 
livered like those of a schoolmaster to 
backward children, carefully and with- 
out flavor. With the Great Bomb so 
near, any warning against judgment and 
evil seemed puny. These people starved, 
and he did not know how to feed them, 
and while they were polite and respect- 
ful, he understood Father Humbert’s 
failure. He was not serving them here. 


us go mia, 


and he found no 
His sermons were de- 


ITHOUT knowing it, he turned 

his energy on the burro. She, a 
creature of no intellect, was responsible 
for presenting him to his parishioners as 
a young man unable to master a burro. 
Indeed, she was a cross to be borne. On 
his first call to the Mother Superior, 
dressed in his and _ the 
biretta his sister had given him at or- 
dination, Rosa gobbled up the old nun’s 
treasure, her mint bed. She refused to 
accept food from any other hand. She 
had fleas and was generous in giving 
him these. And worst of all, she kicked 
down the widow’s gate, causing a great 
five in the morning. He 
rushed out and was caught in the ri- 
diculous position of a sophomore, trying 
to drag the burro from the scene ol 


best cassock 


clanging at 


her crime and then pleading her case 
under a yellowing sky with the top of 
his cassock unbuttoned and without his 
collar, the only 
tained in the 
faced 


office he re- 
The 
him with great dignity, 
making his own lack even greater, the 
ruined gate at her feet and her trampled 


badge of 
widow’s presence. 


widow 


trained 
mist in 
farther 


garden as evidence of how he 
his mount. Her 
his imagination, 


soul, a violet 


drifted even 
from his grasp. 

“Rosa beast,” he said. 
The had 
his own now, curled her lips and low- 
ered her like a girl, the 
widow’s rival. It was shocking how she 

times. And why, above all 
had she the widow’s 
garden? Truly, she was possessed. ‘‘Per- 


is only a pool 


burro whose stench become 


eves 


young 


acted at 


others, chosen 


mit me to repair your gate, Mrs. Elling- 
ton.” he offered weakly. 
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“My gardener will do that, Father.” 
She continued to study him. “You seem 
to have no understanding of your po- 


sition here, do you?” she asked dryly. 


“It is my first parish,” he said, flush- 


ing. “I—I don’t understand why His 
Excellency chose me, especially after 
Father Humbert, a man built for this 


looked at the 
and made a nervous effort to button his 


country.” He mountains 


cassock. 
“Yes, Father Humbert was big,’ she 
said, suggesting that beside the desert 


and the mountains everyone was puny, 
and her eyes continued to study him, 
not unkindly. 

“Well, it’s Rosa’s crime. I shall re- 
pair the gate,” he said with decision. 


He was down on his knees twisting the 
hinges into shape and setting the gate 
firmly, Rosa for 
her sins, and the people began to pass 
to market 


all the while lecturing 
and early Mass, offering this 
advice or that. Each time he explained 
his lack of manual dexterity, and in the 
end, with the help of Rodriguez, the 
saddlemaker the days of his 
ownership of Rosa, had often been the 
victim of such Father De Witt 
finished the gate before Antonio rang 
the bells for Mass. 

“You are my crusade, after all, Rosa,” 
he said en route to late breakfast. ““You 
may be my only reason for being here. 
And my life, 


who, in 


crimes, 


cross in as well.” 


EK bought a saddle, bridle, and 
used sleeping bag from Rodriguez 
hoping that, with each day, he would 


have enough control over Rosa to set 


out for the mission at San Remo, forty 
two miles as the crow flies across the 
desert. Each day, Augustina reminded 
him of the aged Ildefonso whom no 


priest had seen in since 


he was unable to journey to town. He 


twelve years 


wanted to die, but how could he die 
until he confessed? Father DeWitt 
had the ninety-nine-vear-old Ildefonso 
daily, along with the fried beans. This 


cay, when Augustina paused as usual in 
serving him, he expected to hear it all 
again and braced himself for it. 
not 


Every 
ene, only Augustina, waited to see 
what the new priest might do about the 
old who had been a 
guide with Kit Carson, the hero among 
them, their 

“Padre,” hesitating, 
“vou have not forgotten old Ildefonso?” 

“No, no,” he said quickly. If he was 
of no real use here, perhaps at San 
in the remote villages 
along the arroyo or on the desert, he 


one, Ildefonso, 


own great man. 


\ugustina said, 


Remo mission or 


might serve these people. “Did you 
keep at Father Humbert in this fash- 
ion?” he asked crossly 


“He had a car, Padre,” she said. 
“Well, then, I shall go to San Remo 
in the morning.” 
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“So at last it is Padre Miguel, my pearl,” he said 


But she had only wanted a promise, 
so that Ildefonso might know that in 


time the padre would go to him. “Rosa 


is curious on the desert, Padre. It ts 
too soon!” 

“The Kingdom of Heaven, like a 
burro’s heart, is not won in a day,” he 


said dryly, knowing he would be quoted 
everywhere. 
like his 


following 


confidence, 
the 
he set before dawn, 
Mass at Tres Rios, sev- 
enteen miles to the West. 
old 


Rosa’s sharp teeth—and Antonio’s som 


However, _ his 


dignity, was gone on 


morning when out 
planning to say 
He wore his 
cassock—torn in many places from 
army kit 
the al 
vessels and vest 
Father Humbert’s 
canteen slung over his shoulder, and the 
strapped behind. He 
wished to appear soldierly and neat as 


carried in an 
Humbert had 


tar stone, the necessary 


brero, and he 


Father discarded 


ments, a compass, 


sleeping bag 


he passed the widow’s vigilant window, 
felt What did 


of the desert? He was trusting 


Hut he foolish instead. 


he know 
his life, his reputation, and his holy 


vows into the care of this eccentric 


little beast. The seventeen miles, with- 


out a path, were like going to France, 
and the great cacti, strange and waxy 


lowers like sea anemone, juniper, and 
sage, were foreign to him. 
The first time she stopped was in 


waited in 
under the shade of An- 
For the hundredth 
time he explained the importance ol 
this journey, her duty to God, and the 


sight of Las Lomas. He 
Mexican style 


tonio’s sombrero. 


pride she must take in being a good, 
little She 
and out 


serviceable burro. nibbled. 
rather 


\fter a time, she stopped again, 


He begged, she set 
lazily. 
and this time he refused to wait. He 
dismounted, carrying his and 
the and started across the 
desert like a warrior, braving sun, sand, 
and all strangeness. He did not look 
aver his Now and then, he 
heard her scurrying behind him, hiding 


and waiting. He told himself the prac 


canteen 
compass, 


shoulder. 


tical thing to do on his return was to 
vo to the widow after all, but even as 
he reached the edge of the village, she 
came a merry, obedient trot 
and nipped at his sleeve for forgive- 


to him at 


ness. No one had ever outwitted her. 
“Poor, lonely heart,” he murmured, 
“you must go where your master says 


even as I, Rosa, my pearl.” 

The people of Tres Rios were in- 
that the pastor 
come to them—and on a burro! 
the learned Padre did plan to 
travel further on the wicked Rosa? 
“And why asked, forgetting 
her morning’s disobedience. All about 
him was a poverty such as he could not 


credulous would 


Surely, 


new 
not 


not?” he 
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have imagined, though they did what 
they could with a few desert flowers, 
in constant war against disease and filth, 
always in resignation, The women set 


about’ preparing the church where 
sheep had been sheltered last winter. 
He heard endless confessions and bap- 
tized children up to fifteen years of age 
and married many with families. 

‘A great honor,” they murmured. 
“The priest comes to us!” 


HE tollowing noon, carrying the 
T Biewed Sacrament, he rode with a 
white-haired guide to Ildefonso, who 
iad spent these past years as a shep- 
herd in an adobe ruin across the wide, 
pink arroyo. A horse would have been 
too nervous to make the steep descent 
into the canyon and climb the opposing 
cliff. Rosa, remarkable — skill, 
proceeded without mishap. The old 
man lay outside his hut, a long-faced, 
keen-eyed old more than 
dried leather now except for a flicker 
of heat in his eyes. Tears poured from 
his eyes that the pastor made such a 
journey to him—and on that Rosa, too! 
With shy ceremony, he told his sins in 
detail, at the same time surrendering 
his only for enduring. After- 
ward, he picked at Father DeWitt’s 
sleeve, trying to speak his gratitude. 
The young priest was greatly 


showing 


fellow, no 


reason 


y moved, 
for Ildefonso’s sins had seemed no more 
than scars to a well-tried spirit. 

“You must have a horse, Padre. This 
Rosa is too wicked a one for you, a 
priest.” 
beauty,” Father De 
Witt said quickly for fear she might 
hear the old man’s hissing words and 
take offense. 

“You speak as to an old wife, Padre,” 
his guide said in wonder. 


“Thou art my 


“Well, we all deserve praise now and 
then.” ‘Everywhere he went he saw an 
unyielding poverty and their gracious, 
even welcoming, acceptance of their lot. 
No wonder his sermons had been no 
more than clamor to their ears! They, 
even as Rosa, were in need of praise, an 
awareness of some wealth or glory or 
proud history to ease their days. Now, 
the story of his journey to Ildefonso and 
Rosa’s part in it preceded him, so that 
she was also welcomed. “Unbelievable,” 
they murmured. She seemed to assume 
a beauty of her own, even a tolerable 
odor, with each step. She no longer 
balked, nipped, pretended to be deaf, 
stood as a stone for hours at a time, 
nor ran off like a giddy girl to hide. 

“No priest has ever known so much 
about one burro!” the people said and 
sought Father DeWitt’s advice on this 
horse or that, a good saddle or a good 
wife, and even how to work a miracle 
on a sad, ruined engine in a ranch truck. 
Stull, though he felt of use here, the 
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specter of the church, the town, and the 
widow remained as the real goal, un- 
conquered, 

He was delayed so often on his jour- 
ney back that he had to sleep on the 
desert the last night. He approached 
town early, but on reaching the last of 
the foothills, Rosa—remembering a geol- 
ogist, a former master who used to pause 
here to view the town—paused again as 
though to make one last attempt to live 
up to her former reputation. Father 
DeWitt raged, indicating the necessity 
for speed if he was to say Sunday Mass. 
Still she hesitated, but even as he 
scolded her, his temper died away at 
the sight of the famous old church. 
Padre Antonio, the beloved, who had 
built her must have seen her often like 
this, a perfect and profound execution, 
a glory. The widow’s money might pur- 
chase the hospital with all its fine 
equipment and the school, but it could 
never give to the people so significant a 
treasure as this church. 

“LT believe God would choose Santa 


Rosa’s tor His house before 


the big 
churches I have seen in the cities,” he 
They looked around 
wonder. His lips were 
parched and cracked from the desert. 


said in his sermon. 
themselves in 








@ Sunlight is painting and moon- 
light is sculpture.—Hawthorne 








He was weary, itching from fleas and 
dirt and sunburn, but he spoke with 
more than he had ever 
them how he had often seen 
Rosa’s in books, how architects 
studied her design, how painters painted 
her for her beauty, and as he spoke he 
knew he would not now exchange this 
parish for the cool ease of the Cathe- 
dral. 

\fterward, crossing the dusty yard for 
his breakfast, he saw the 


ease known, 
telling 


Santa 


widow stand- 
ing at her gate. She did not motion or 
call to him, and at first he supposed 
Rosa had been wicked again, though 
she now stood quietly, suggesting inno. 
cence in bone. He crossed the 
plaza to the old woman. 


every 


“My maid told me of your sermon 
this morning, Padre Miguel,” she said. 
Her voice quavered. She reminded him 
of old Ildefonso waiting to put down 
his last burden so that he might die in 
peace. 

“Well, Santa Rosa’s is a treasure.” 

“These people have forgotten their 
former glory. They accept poverty, 
weather, even the bomb that shakes 
their poor houses. And blindly, they 
have accepted the church and the beau- 


tiful desert, too. You have made them 
feel less poor, you know.” 

He waited for the rest. 

“So you went to Ildefonso?” 

“He is one of mine.” 

“And Rosa?” Her eyes narrowed. “Did 
that wicked creature give you trouble?” 

“Nothing of importance.” 

“She did not throw you? And run and 
hide all day?” 

“Why should she? All Rosa has ever 
needed was a master. Now, she has me, 
and she has order in her life as well. 
One voice to hear. 
obey. 


One command to 
Perhaps, that is the greatest 
wealth, after all.” He would have hur- 
ried away, then, for fear he had said 
too much, comparing a lost lady with a 
burro. 

She stayed him with a gesture. “I 
have never seen anyone ride a burro 
with—with more dignity, Padre Miguel. 
You know, Padre Antonio, the first 
pastor, came out here from Spain—he 
was a nephew of the Cardinal of Madrid. 
He rode a burro named Angela, poorly 
named, too, since she was the trial of 
his days, but he won her to his will, and 
in that way he won the people and the 
desert, too.” 

“Sor” 
pleasure in the compliment. 


He was a little ashamed at his 
Still, he 
also needed praise now and then—even 


as Rosa. 

66 A\DRE Miguel, will you come to 
see me, when you are not toa 

busy?” 


“With pleasure,” he said. Well, she 
Was not as yet won, but a good priest, 
when the mind hung in doubt, exerted 
enough of faith to swing it 
true as a bird to its nest, resting there 
firmly and in peace. “Padre Miguel, is 
it?” he murmured as he returned to the 
parish house. “So, at last it is Padre 
The burro 
looked at him with her near-sighted yet 
golden “Over there, the great 
desert. Over there, the red mountains. 
Behind me, the little kingdom of 
women, and all around me, my big par- 
ish. And now, I’m Padre Miguel, Rosa. 
And what shall I give you in return for 


p! essure 


Miguel, my pearl,” he said. 


gaze. 


all you have given me? Hey?” There was 
a problem. As he turned to the daily 


mortification of Augustina’s cooking, he 


had a most curious thought. If they 
blessed battleships, it might not be 


unreasonable to bless a burro. Was it 
not she, the impossible Rosa, who had 
taught him what no book could reveal? 
Had she not delivered up the last of her 
stubbornness to his service? After all, 
burro had to 
It was a matter to be con- 


stubbornness was all a 
surrender. 
sidered, this blessing of Rosa, he thought, 
as he rubbed his hand over his parched 
lips and scratched at a clever flea that 
had been chewing his thigh all morning. 
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by JERRY COTTER 


The Movies in °54 


Close observers of the motion picture scene were not  sur- 
prised to learn that only 43 per cent of the 1954 output was 
deemed suitable, by Legion of Decency reviewers, for gen 
eral patronage. A lowering of moral standards, overemphasis 
on sex, stressing of violence and sadistic display, and a con 
linuing acceptance of divorce have 


Hollywood wall 


all been quite evident 
handwriting on the changed 


r'V turned out to be a lower- 


since the 
from red figures to black and 
case bugaboo. 

When you consider that the Hollywood product is aimed, 
almost exclusively, at the teen-age and early-twenty group, 
the problem takes on its true dimensions, The writhings 
Marilyn 


whipping scene, 


ol a Monroe, or that particularly vicious pistol 


probably won't have any adverse effect on 
the adult moviegoer, even though he will find it personally 


1 


distasteful. It is far more difficult for the teen-ager to get 





Submarine repair crew in exciting underwater scene from “20,000 Leagues Under the Sea” 





such material in proper focus. Therein lies the real danger 
of Hollywood. 
Despite the carping of those who claim that restrictions, 
provided by the Production Code, limit the artistic develop. 
ment and maturity of the medium, there were signs during 
the past year that the reverse was true. Decency never has , 
hampered art. As good current examples consider the out 
standing movies of 1954: The Caine Mutiny, 20,000 Leagues i 
Under the Sea, The Country Girl, The High and the Mighty, 
Executive Suite, Knights of the Round 
Table, The Prairie, Seven Brides for Seven 
Brothers, and the imports, dida (Italian), The Detective 
(British), and The Little Kidnappers (British) . es. 
Each year Tut 3 
the year’s best on the basis of 
1954, the award is presented to an , 


Rear Window, 
Vanishing 


SIGN selects a movie for recognition as <2 
moral, artistic, and enter. 

tainment value. For 
executive and the company he heads, rather than an ind: 


vidual production. The Walt Disney Studios have turned 


out many unique and rewarding ventures over the years ' 

and with 20,000 Leagues and The Vanishing Prairie as the 

1954 releases, the Disneyites outdid themselves. As examples ‘ 

of what the screen can accomplish when it ignores the 

shoddy and the commonplace, this twin bill proved to be 

the year’s outstanding screen achievement. ( 
Reviews in Brief 


Walt Disney and associates have done it again with 20,000 
LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA, a daring and dramatic ver 
sion of the first science-fiction classic It might almost seen 
that Jules Verne had Disney in mind when he wrote his 
fantastic 1870. The 


Nautilus posed many problems for the Disney people. Tha | 


tale of underwater adventure back in 


they have conquered most of them for the underseas photog 


raphy is little short of superb. ‘Technicolor and the Cinema 
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% William Holden and Mickey Rooney head for the 
nearest foxhole in “The Bridges of Toko-Ri” 


Scope cameras have ventured far beneath the surface to 
probe the fabulous underwater world. Verne’s story, as 
well as his prophecy, is given excellent treatment in this 
exciting package. James Mason is the fantastic Captain 
Nemo, while Kirk Douglas, Paul Lukas, and Peter Lorre 
match his performance. Some of the excitement that Verne’s 
original readers must have experienced is transmitted to 
the audience in this twentieth-century version of a peren- 
nial adventure favorite. (Buena Vista) 


James Michener’s BRIDGES OF TOKO-RI comes to the 
screen aided by an exceptionally strong cast, realistic shots 
of Korean War action, and an insight into the tensions 
and hopes of the men who fly and fight in the stepped-up 
tempo of a modern war. William Holden is especially ef- 
lective in conveying the emotions of a pilot called back to 
service when the Reds unleashed their North Korea forces 
in 1950. His scenes with his wife and daughters who come 
unannounced to ‘Tokyo are poignant and among the best 
in a picture that teems with exciting action and convinc- 
ing detail. Grace Kelly is charming as the wife, and all 
others in the cast are believable. Another chapter in the 
story of a cold war turned hot, this adult drama is both sus- 
penseful and affecting. (Paramount) 


Sigmund Romberg’s perennially popular melodies are the 
primary attractions of DEEP IN MY HEART, a romanti- 
cized hurrah for the operetta composer. A formidable array 
of entertainers has been marshaled for this tribute, ranging 
from Helen Traubel to Rosemary Clooney, with José Ferrer, 
Merle Oberon, and Walter Pidgeon involved in the dra- 
matics. The brightest moments come with renditions of 
“Softly As in a Morning Sunrise,” and “The Student Prince 
Serenade.” Low points are reached in the sensuous chore 
ography, which detracts considerably from the warm, mel- 
low mood of the production. (M-G-M) 


THERE’S NO BUSINESS LIKE SHOW BUSINESS. is 


elaborate and melodic, amusing and sentimental, nostalgic 
and spirited. That it also contains sequences which go 
far beyond the limits of good taste is certainly no credit to 
those who produced it. An otherwise entertaining family 
story is thereby ruled out of bounds for a sizable portion of 
its prospective audience. That may be show business, but 
it doesn’t seem like good business. The changing fortunes 
of a vaudeville family provide the frame for a collection of 
Irving Berlin tunes, with Ethel Merman, Donald O'Connor, 
Dan Dailey, and Mitzi Gaynor delivering the talent. It’s too 
bad such a good stew had to be ruined by inferior ingred- 
ients. (20th Century-Fox) 
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% Mining engineer Paul Douglas and Grace Kelly, plantation owner, 
attend a funeral in “Green Fire.” Robert Tafur is the priest 


An emerald mine, abandoned by the Conquistadores, ig- 
nites some interesting twentieth-century melodramatics in 
GREEN FIRE, filmed in the mountain recesses of Colom- 
bia. Strong performances, unusual backgrounds, and a native 
supporting cast supply added dimension to an otherwise 
reminiscent treasure hunt. Stewart Granger and Paul Doug- 
las are in the conventional mold as mining engineers on a 
brawling emerald binge. Grace Kelly is a serene and sophis- 
ticated plantation owner whose elegant mode of living may 
account for the current stratospheric coffee prices. Robert 
Tafur is especially good as a local padre, and John Ericson 
is convincing in this generally entertaining adult-style ad- 
venture. (M-G-M) 


Taken literally, TONIGHT’S THE NIGHT might seem 
like a caricature of Irish foibles and fancies. But it is im- 
possible to be either literal or sensible about this rollicking 
lampoon which often descends to the level of a Laurel and 
Hardy burlesque. If it was intended to be a satire, it misses 
that mark by a wide margin and must be content with such 
laughs as develop from ghost-walks, prat falls, and the 
standard accoutrements of movie slapstick. Aside from the 
fact that the Irish countryside has been beautifully photo- 
graphed in Technicolor and that Barry Fitzgerald outdoes 
himself playing a typical B. F. role, this could have been set 
in Iowa, India, or Iceland. Mack Sennett would have been 
mighty proud of it. (Allied Artists) 


BAD DAY AT BLACK ROCK has a stunning Western lo- 
cale, but there all resemblance to the conventional sage- 
brush saga ends. While it is often difficult to draw your 
attention from the vivid background of desert and mountain, 
the story is tense and powerful enough to hold the adult 
audience all the way. Spencer Tracy appears as a war vet- 
eran who stumbles across a grim secret when he comes to 
a desert hamlet to deliver a war decoration. Both Tracy 
and Robert Ryan, as a grim mob leader, are superb, with 
skillfully drawn smaller performances by Anne Francis, 
Walter Brennan, John Ericson, Dean Jagger, and Ernest 
Borgnine. This is not a routine affair, as its message against 
civil complacency successfully avoids most of the cactus 
clichés. (M-G-M) 


Barbara Stanwyck, alter twenty-five years of stardom, is as 
vigorous, convincing, and commanding as ever in CATTLE 
QUEEN OF MONTANA, a formula Western for the family 
trade. She survives more than the usual run of frontier 
dangers to emerge on the level claimed by the title. Ronald 
Reagan, undercover Army agent, and Gene Evans, trouble- 
maker de luxe, share the agony and the action with the 
durable star. (RKO-Radio) 
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THE FAR COUNTRY was filmed in Canada’s Jasper 
Park, a region of rugged beauty, and a perfect backdrop for 
a rousing Yukon 


lar 


frontier adventure. Though the script 


formula lines, the combination of 
striking panorama and good acting does make the familiar 
blueprint enjoyable. It is a satisfying outdoor yarn for the 
adventure-minded of every age, with James Stewart, Jay C. 
Flippen, Walter Brennan, Ruth the 
(Universal-International) 


does not stray from 


and Roman in cast. 


The New Plays 


Theodore Dreiser's short story about the Irish immigrants 


who sweated and died in the construction of a tunnel unde 
the Hudson River serves as the basis for 
called SANDHOG. 


a musical “ballad” 
\ somber, stilted recitative in which the 


plight of the worker is determinedly underscored, it is 
more absorbed in message than in mirth, melody, or the 
Faith which sustained the weary immigrants through their 


dreary ordeal. Jack Cassidy and Betty Oakes are ingratiating, 
and they sing “Johnny O” with a great deal of charm. But 


their contribution is precious little to counterbalance the 
depressing monotony of a show which recalls the heady 
propaganda pieces of the 1930's. Sandhog was written by 


Earl Robinson and Waldo Salt, produced and staged by 
Howard da Silva, with choreography by Sophie Maslow and 
sets designed by Howard Bay, names as familiar to followers 
of the Un Committee reports as 
to Broadway audiences. It isn’t dificult to figure out 
what sort of tunnel is under construction here. 


House American 


they are 


too 


WEDDING BREAKFAST is a chromium-plated vignette 
dealing with the problems of two sisters and the boys they 
Village is the 


a comedy which almost succeeds in 


hope to marry. Greenwich 


setting of this 
semihumorous charade, 
hurdling the inevitable obstacles of any four-character plot. 


Author Theodore Reeves fails his audience by resorting to a 


morally inexcusable solution for an otherwise amusing 
affair. 

The whimsy curdles long before Eartha Kitt and MRS. 
PATTERSON have wandered through their last gaudy 


dream sequence, in a play which has moments of pathos, 
humor, and charm. 


Fantasy is a difficult mood to sustain, 
and the authors of this study fail to keep it afloat. 


Miss 





Corinne Calvet nurses James Stewart in “The 
Far Country,” melodrama of a search for gold 
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Kitt, of the night club and disc world, shows a surprising 
grasp of dramatic techniques as a young colored girl who 
finds her dream world more enticing than the realities of a 
Kentucky shack. Most of revolve around the 
grand lady for whom her mother works, a twittering, shallow 
“socialite.” In the background is a lithe, droll “Mr. Devil,” 
who makes the gaudiest dreams seem more attractive than 
wicked. Unfortunately, this offbeat fantasy leads only to an 
intellectual roadblock. 


the dreams 


The plight of the Negro hut-dweller 
never seems to touch the authors, who rarely convey more 
than a superficial interest. A fine inter-racial cast toils with- 
out an appreciable effect in this aimless flight of fancy. 

London and Paris, Graham 
Greene's dramatization of THE LIVING ROOM failed to 
capture the imagination o1 an American au- 
Much of the fault lies with the author, for his fetish 


Despite previous success in 
support ol 
dience. 
of the unorthodox has yet to be tempered by an orthodox 
appreciation of the theater’s requirements. Most his 
three acts are dull and static even though parts of the dia- 
logue between 
brisk Though he is sure 
ground in his final moments, the Greene attitude toward 


of 


an invalid priest and his niece's married 


lover are and stimulating. on 
his staunch Catholics is both untrue and antiquated. The 
spiritual bleakness of these cheerless eccentrics is perhaps 
the major flaw in his pattern. Long after the play has been 
forgotten, it will be noted in the record books as the vehicle 
which gave Barbara Bel Geddes her shining opportunity. 
LUNATICS AND LOVERS marks the departure of play- 
wright Sidney Kingsley from the austere realms of the drama 
and his temporary retreat into the departure of farce. At 
least it is to be hoped that the change is temporary, for the 
author of so many fine plays slips rather badly in this ex- 
cursion to a Runyonesque world of midnight misadventure. 
Only rarely humorous, but quite often objectionable, this 


is a waste of time, talent, and Mr. Kingsley. 


Nancy Kelly’s performance as a distraught mother and the 
startling characterization by young Patty McCormack make 
the horror partly palatable in THE BAD SEED, a footlight 
version of the chilling William March novel. While it is 
not possible to accept the basic premise of the plot, it is 
nevertheless easy to be carried along with it to the point 
back reality. Little Miss 
Patty, an eight-year-old with innocent eyes and sweet man- 
ner, murderer, cold- 
blooded and shrewd beneath the doll-like fagade. We are 
asked the that this homicidal tendency 
had been inherited from her maternal grandma, a lady who 
likewise found murder a convenient outlet for frustrations. 
Brilliantly acted, but hardly calculated to relax the audience. 


where sheer horror forces you to 


is slowly revealed as a_ three-time 


to accept theory 


WITNESS FOR THE PROSECUTION is Agatha Christie 
and mystery drama at peak form. Imported from the London 
stage where it has enjoyed a rousing popularity, this thriller 
has all the requirements for top-drawer mystery. In fact, 
it has far more than the usual quota, for Miss Christie has 
not stinted in providing several ingenious, tingling twists 
and a large portion of suspense. Nor has she overlooked 
humor in setting forth the facts of the case, a complicated 
though never confusing tale of a young man’s trial for the 
murder of a woman who had willed him a fortune. In the 
interests of Miss Christie’s royalties and your own enjoy- 
ment of a tense courtroom drama, we will go no further. A 
cast of exceptional skill has been brought together by pro- 
ducer Gilbert Miller. Patricia Jessel and Francis L. Sullivan 
share first honors, but Gene Lyons, Una O’Connor, Robin 
Cravan, and Horace Braham are also fine in this intriguing 
and intelligent mystery play. 
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 Water-front “Ss 
Peacemaker 


Water front spells trouble: 


tough talk, violence, strikes. his is how a fifty-year-old clergy- 
[man keeps the peace on the docks 
of Philadelphia, the second largest 

port in the United States: 
In his narrow, high-ceilinged office 


It's not for softies or 


pious ears. It’s not for a 


priest. Or is it? on the north side of town, Father 
; Dennis J. Comey, S. J., gets an agitated IRWIN ROSS 
) » phone call. The longshore gangs have 


“knocked off” a ship on Pier 53 South, 
claiming that the aluminum sulphate 
cargo is causing them vast distress. 


Y Unless they get double pay, no work. 
United Press Photo 























pages.” He orders the hatch boss to 
resume work. 


: ' The order is complied with, after 
La a) 7 Pua In reprisal the employers are threaten- 
' 


ing to close down the entire port. 
Father Comey reaches for his hat 
— and hastens out to his car at the curb- 
™ " stone. A half-hour later he is on the 
pier. To the union and management 
representatives, he says briskly, “I 
won't talk about this until the 
men go back. Remember: 
the contract says no stop- 


which Father Comey examines the bags 
of aluminum sulphate on the pier. He 
picks up the stuff, sniffs it. Seems clean 


| HAL 
enough. Then he boards the ship. He 
sees there is an occasional pufl of pow- 
der down in the hold; the men have 
handkerchiefs over their faces; there is a 
ereat deal of wheezing and blowing of 
noses. To the priest’s practiced eye this 
looks suspiciously like an act. So he 
climbs down into the hold, stands 
silently under the deck while work 
proceeds. In ten minutes his eyes are 
streaming and he has difficulty breath- 
ing. When he can stand it no longer 
he climbs topside, gasping, “Pay them 
double time.” 





Fr. Comey urges striking 
workers to return to work. 
They went back 
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Wide World Photos 
Tall, freckled, and kindly, Fr. Comey 
can change quickly to firm commander 


Employers have equal reason to be 
grateful for his speedy solutions. One 
day Father Comey was requested to 
arbitrate a bitter wrangle. “What’s the 


beef?” he asked the union delegate. 


“Fishmeal,” he was told. Fishmeal 
is a fertilizer. 

“Well, what’s wrong with it?’ 

“The odor is awful. The men can’t 
stand it.” 

“Nonsense,” said Father Comey. “It’s 
the nature of fishmeal to. stink. It 


smells no worse than a good Catholic 
kitchen on Friday.” 

And that settled the 
Previously the union had won a long 


dictum issue. 
series of bonuses by threatening to tie 
up almost every fishmeal ship that came 
to port. 

In most ports—New York being the 
worst example—wildcat strikes and dock- 
side violence have long been the com- 


mon round of labor relations. Not so 
in Philadelphia. In the last two years 
the port has had only eight wildcat 
strikes; all but two were over in three 


days. By contrast New York had fifty- 
six unauthorized stoppages in a single 
year—1953. In Philadelphia, moreover, 
labor harmony has curtailed racketeer- 
ing. Employers no longer have to slip 
money under the table to prevent a 
wildcat, or to shorten such spontaneous 


action once it has occurred. 


ne sehahommers Y for this happy re- 
sult is shared by Father Comey per- 
sonally and by an ironclad arbitration 
setup which he administers. Since 1952 
he has had the arbitrate all 
disputes between union and manage- 
ment. Not only does he adjudicate con- 
flicts which the parties bring to him, 
but in effect he has the power to enter 
any dispute—whether or not his inter- 
vention is asked. 


powel! to 


And his decisions are 
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binding. No other port in the country 
has a “czar” with Father Comey’s power. 

The stevedoring industry is not one 
that readily lends itself to the dispas- 
sionate judicial approach. Work is 
casual, the men being hired each day. 
Workers and bosses are rougher types 
than found in the garment trades, for 
example, which have long enjoyed peace- 
ful labor relations. 

Father Comey might seem not the 
type for the job. Tall, freckle-faced, 
with a bulbous nose and blue tyes twin- 
kling brightly behind rimless glasses, he 
is at first glance the kindly, amiable 
cleric with a 
of respectful adolescents than with a 
group of dockside But the 
manner can change swiltly. Confront 


more at home classroom 


i ynughs. 


him with a recalcitrant employer o1 
union leader, and a forbidding scowl 
settles over his soft features, his reso- 
nant voice takes on a note of doom— 


and he upbraids the miscreant with all 
the authority of a drill sergeant. 
“Indignation has its uses,” says Father 
‘To waterlront 
you sometimes have to raise your voice.” 


Comey. settle a brawl 


FEW union leaders are dubious of 

the benefits of peace—for it has 
¢liminated shakedown money that was a 
part of their income—but among the 
rank and file Father Comey’s work 
meets unreserved praise. “The men like 
him fine, he’s done a swell job settling 
disputes,” says James O. Ford, one of 
the secretaries of the big dock workers’ 
local, 1291. “When the decision doesn’t 
the fellows may 
gripe, but whenever anybody says some 
thing about getting rid of Father Comey 


go their way some of 


the men squawk their heads off. The 
fewer walkouts, the they 
take home.” 

Father Comey enters a dispute alter 
management and labor 
failed to 
matter is 


more money 


representatives 
have 
the 
formal hearing in a conference room. 
but if the dispute concerns some swiftly 


agreement. If 
urgent he 


come to 


not calls. a 


changing condition he hastens down to 
the docks any hour of the day or night. 

His dockside which 
usually result in a later written opinion 


arbitrations — 


—are highly informal. On one occasion 
he had a complaint involving a cargo 
of red oxide, used in making paint. 
The union’s business agent claimed that 
it was causing “unusual distress’ to the 
men and hence, under the labor con- 
tract, warranted double pay. Father 
Comey watched the unloading and had 
difficulty making up his mind. The 
powder was being unloaded in tubs and, 
indeed, the men were generously red- 
dened. But was this “unusual” distress? 
All work involves distress, he says. 
Striding into the midst of a crap game 
en the pier, he asked one of the men 





to take off his shirt. The longshoremay § 

did so, baring arms and shoulders com Me pay 
pletely smeared with the paint ingredj. § speed- 
ent. Not satisfied, the arbitrator asked § turnet 
him to remove his undershirt. Chest req § highly 
as an Indian’s. The good Father asked }ers 
the other men to oblige him by remoy. public 


ing their shoes and_ stockings. Their (—it w 
lower extremites looked as if they had§ But 
been imbedded in red oxide for hours, sive a 


“T guess you have reason to fee] } was k 
unusually distressed,” Father Comey §—such 
said. And so the union won. Bene 

In the rough and tumble of the water Jers w 
front, the Roman sizable ¥ lent 
asset. Only about 40 per cent of the Frenas 
workers are Catholic, but they all defer haccen 
to the priest. of it 

Father Comey has acted with equal §Valle 
vigor in handling difficult employers. port | 
One old-timer invariably — disrupted §{rom 
grievance meetings with long-winded f 
the happy days filty J ( 
years before, when longshoremen worked § [7 ,, 
up to their hips in water and never Bhitra 
complained. All of which would prompt § inwe 
the unionists into equally strident de § ould 
nunciations of skinflint employers. At), gef 


pute. 


collar is a 


speeches about 


the beginning of one such session Father 
Comey ordered the employer Out Of the § ress 
room. You add nothing to the proceed: the 1 
ings,” he told him. “You only infuriate Fathe 
the union delegates. 


Indu 
Vowing vengeance, the boss trotted leze. 
down to the Marine Trade Association unio! 
to complain. But they took it all asa » tes 


good joke. Meantime, the gleeful uniony 4, 
= 
representatives had worked off enough F rows 
aggression through Father Comey’s as §) 
sault to make them agreeable when it 


dai , Which 4. 
came to a eee re sonia : 11ch subn 
“( . th: > s te a. 

is precisely w vat he vad in enc eC badva 
Whenever he can, Father Comey pre- emp 
od rg > i irection. 

fers to solve a problem by indirection mal. 

On one occasion the union was arguing the | 

that a hatch full of wood pulp was s0 ee 


waterlogged that the men deserved extra §. 
pay. Now, packaged wood pulp has to 


»pres: 
be somewhiz ist. B » union 
-é — oon But nt D Fath 
C ye that rs was ¢ th ahaa a resol 
and ruining the men’s clot res. “I see pro 
a simple solution,” said Father Comey. |) 14 
“W : j el > 2 fh, 
Why don’t I just weigh the stuff ae 


it’s waterlogged, that 500-pound bale § ore 
will be considerably overweight.” The 9 i952 
men hesitated, argued, finally withdrew 9 a 
the complaint. He had called their blufl. had 

Father Comey’s emergence on_ the The 
waterfront occurred in 1951. Prior to ea 
that time the port of Philadelphia- saa 
which extends 130 miles along the Dela- § ber: 
ware from the Atlantic Ocean to Tret } sie 
ton—had been plagued with quickie “Uy 
strikes, capricious union demands, and} , 





endless “deals’—a bonus for the men, % 

saic 

kn 

hor 
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Oreman f ; ; 
rs com. Wa pay-off for the leaders. Emphasis on 
ingredi. speed—getting a ship unloaded and 
r asked Bturned—has always made the trade 
lest red Bhighly sus¢ eptible to extortion. Employ- 
r asked Yrs complained privately but seldom 
remoy: f publicly. And some favored the system 
Their |—it was fast, simple, reliable. 
ey had {| But it could be unpredictably expen- 
hours sive and as a consequence Philadelphia 
1O fee| fwas losing certain types of commodities 
Comey §—such as asphalt in drums and refrig- 
bee cargoes—to other ports. Port lead- 
water fers were seriously concerned, for turbu- 
sizable Flent labor conditions threatened the 
of the Prenascence of the port, which had been 
‘| defer Jaccentuated by the huge postwar wave 
of industrialization in the Delaware 
equal FValley. From 1938 to 1953, for example, 
»loyers, Sport tonnage more than doubled—going 
rupted §{rom 34 million to 70 million tons. 
winded § 
s filty 
worked § 
never § 


OR a few years the union-manage- 

ment contract had contained an ar- 
bitration clause, but it had proved 
TOMPLE inworkable. The two sides normally 
‘nt de) ould not agree on an arbitrator or on 
nag Atl, definition of the precise issue in dis- 
Father pute. The Marine Trade Association 
of the pressed for a permanent arbitrator, and 
roceed- the union came up with the name of 
luriate brather Comey, head of the Institute of 
sIndustrial Relations at St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege. There is reason to believe that the 
union leaders regarded the proposal as 
a temporary tactic to take the heat off. 

At first Father Comey had little real 
power. He was to arbitrate all disputes, 
but the union’s concept of arbitration 
Was to first “knock off” a ship and then 
submit the case. This marked little 
jadvance, for if a vessel was laid up an 
employer was still under pressure to 
make a deal. Early in 1952, to enforce 
the authority of the arbitrator, the em- 
ployers closed the port on two occasions 
has 2 after quickie strikes had occurred. This 
anjon @ereSSUFe exacted an agreement granting 
wail Father Comey ‘“‘unlimited authority to 
ae resolve all disputes and set his own 
procedures—and providing for no strikes 


trotted 
ciation 
ll asa 
union \ 
nough § 


‘hen it 
Which 
d. 

ey pre: 
ection. 
rguing 
was S80 


1 extra § 
} 


“I see 


— and lockouts. His position was con- 
1 bak firmed by the next collective-bargaining 
» vy C@greement, which runs to the fall of 
The 91955. 

~_ s At the outset Father Comey found he 
a = had a sizable educational job to do. 
ioe ll [he parties had signed contracts for 
Iphia- years but were often blithely uncon- 
Dele | cerned about their contents. He remem- 
Tren bers going down to see a union repre- 
yuickie J sntative at one of the sugar piers. 
. oll ‘Under what provision of the contract 
men, | °° YOu bring the grievance?” he asked. 
“Ah Father, don’t give us that stuff!” 
said the union stalwart. “We don’t 
know no contract. But we sure know 

alk how we do things on this pier.” 
- end | -° the arbitrator, however, the con- 


tract was law. His written opinions— 
composed in simple, crisp language so 


SIGN 


could understand— 
made copious ences to the basic 
document. Today .. ‘ntract is printed 
and distributed to eve:, 'ongshoreman. 

The employers also had be adjusted 
to the new order of thing Side deals, 


that the workers 


in contravention of the cc tract, were 
a thing of the past. If the »ook called 
for double time, that’s wl t the men 
got—not some lesser comp 2mise sum. 


And the new arbitrator put the issue of 
bribery squarely up to the employers. 
Addressing a meeting of the Marine 
Trade Association, early in his career, 
he announced, “If you insist on cor- 
rupting and bribing the union repre- 
sentatives, you are just as guilty, just 
as dishonest as the bribe-takers. The 
price of blackmail always goes up, not 
down—and if it gets too high, don’t 
think I'll come along and bail you out.” 
Then came the peroration. “You may 
think I’m very naive, and that I can’t 
do anything about such a situation, but 
I'll denounce you at the last judgment!” 
He meant, of course, that he would call 
public attention to any shady deals. 
It hasn’t been necessary. 

He has made it clear on more 
than one occasion that “my sympathies 
nudge me toward the rank-and-filer. He 
is a hard-working man; he earns _ his 
wage. And I am dedicated to protect 
his rights under the contract, even if 
that costs my employer friends money.” 

Father Comey comes by his sympathy 
quite naturally: he springs from a work- 
ingman’s family. When he was growing 
up in Philadelphia, fifty years ago, his 
father worked as a boilermaker in the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. The elder 
Comey was a union man and during the 
sanguinary trolley strike in 1911 he 
participated in a sympathy walkout and 
was promptly fired and blacklisted. “The 


also 


Harmony on the docks. Longshoremen and Fr. Comey after 
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father of thirteen children, he had to 
go around pleading for work,” his son 
says. “I have never forgotten the anguish 
—or the unfairness.” 

As an adolescent, young Dennis also 
knew the inside of a factory. During one 
of his high-school vacations he worked 
in a braid factory fourteen hours a 
day, for $5.50 a week. His later jobs, 
including one with Baldwin Locomotive, 
were better. At one point his employer 
wanted him to embark on an informal 
training course with a view to having 
him go abroad as a salesman. But he 
wanted to go back to school. At eighteen 
he decided to become a priest. 

His debut in arbitration came as an 
adjunct of his work in St. Joseph’s In- 
stitute of Industrial Relations, which 
he founded. “I was trying to educate 
myself in the practical aspects of labor 
relations,” he says. “I wanted to see if 
my ideas would work.” Before being 
tapped for the water-front job he had 
handled disputes in banking, paper, 
steel, as well as in the barber, restaurant, 
night-club, and car-wash industries. 


E has brought energy and _ fierce 
tata to his work—achieved 
by stripping his life of nonessentials. 
He does not drink, seldom goes to the 
movies or theater, never eats lunch and 
is quite unconcerned about the menu 
when he finally sits down to dinner. 
His only indulgence is cigarettes; so 
strong is the compulsion that he has 
been known to interrupt an important 
telephone conversation while he rum- 
maged through his desk for a new pack. 

His single-mindedness has had its own 
reward: He transformed the port 
of Philadelphia into one of the most 
peaceful labor-management 
bargaining in the entire country. 
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Sister Helene, Xavier dean, center, and faculty represent some of best minds in Negro education 


A SIGN PICTURE STORY by Jacques Lowe 








Iris Ann Gerdes. The Sign’s cover girl, is a typical Xavier co-ed 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


This Catholic University trains Negroes for cultural leadership 


AVIER University of Louisiana is set on a 
quiet campus in the heart of New Orleans, 
but the outward calm of the campus belies 
the tremendous energy at the center of the Uni- 
versity’s life. For it is here that more than a 
thousand Negro students are preparing them- 
selves to take a leading role in the cultural, busi- 
ness, and professional life of the communities 
from which they have come. They receive this 
preparation at the hands of a faculty of 130 
priests, Sisters, and lay teachers—including some 
of the best minds in Negro education today— 
under the direction of Mother Mary Agatha ol 
the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament, president of 
the university. 
The only Negro Catholic college in the United 


States, Xavier stands as perhaps the greatest 
achievement of the Church in America on behalf 
of the Negro. Indicative of its impact on the 
nation is the fact that Xavier numbers among 
its alumni nearly 900 teachers, including several 
deans and department heads at various colleges 
and some forty school principals, a good number 
of priests and religious, as well as Negro doctors, 
pharmacists, lawyers, artists, social workers, musi- 
cians, dentists, government workers, and house- 
wives. In New Orleans alone, more than one- 
third of the city’s Negro teachers are Xavier grad- 
uates. With the help of a Catholic education, 
these talented Negroes are making that contribu- 
tion to American cultural, business, social, 
religious life that only the Negro can make. 
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IN CLASS ON PHILOSOPHY 
of St. Thomas, Iris, second row 
right, listens to a lecture by 


Dominican Father Mclnerny 





Tris Ann Gerdes, a young woman) of « 





On the steps of Xavier, Iris pauses to chat. The topic? Any- Biology lab session involves staring at microscopic animals 
thing from today’s class, tomorrow’s quiz, to Saturday's date and preserving their portraits for posterity and “the prof” 











In studio, Iris gets a bit of personal instruc In physical education course, class receives training in fits 
tion from art department head, Numa Rousseve aid. Here, Iris demonstrates right way to bandage head injuny 
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nan of delicate Negro beauty, is an eager student and a campus favorite 


| RIS Ann Gerdes, popular Xavier co-ed, spends 
| twenty-one hours a week shifting from labo- 
; ratory to classroom, basketball court to library, 
| art studio to student lounge on the Xavier cam- 
pus. A native of New Orleans, Iris is a “day hop” 
and a sophomore in Xavier’s school of education. 
In her week’s travels around the campus she 
will attend classes on biology and theology, geog- 
raphy, logic, world literature, history, art, and 
physical education. She will enjoy the custom- 
ary student camaraderie of the student lounge 
as well as the solitude of the library. All this in 
the course of becoming a mature, educated 
woman capable of fulfilling her vocation in life 
as a teacher of tomorrow. 
From week to week, Iris’ routine changes lit- 
tle. She has a student’s word for it: “the grind.” 
But to Iris, “the grind” is more than a monoton- 
ous routine; in fact, she feels, it has a rhythm 
all its own that makes it challenging and inter- 
esting. As a student, Iris is as quiet as she is 
earnest, working steadily for a future that in- 
cludes not just a diploma, but a whole, fresh, 
Christian outlook on life that is the fruit of a 
Catholic and a liberal education. It is this that 
makes her a “typical” student at Xavier. 


Student camaraderie is at its best during lunch periods when there is 
time for talk over coffee and sandwiches and perhaps a game of bridge 
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Ability to play hard is partial object of physical edu- 


in firs cation courses. Here, Iris plays volleyball in gym 
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Iris finds solitude in library just fine for study 
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Xavier choir director, Norman Bell, right, has made the 
university's chorale one of the outstanding in the nation 


Pharmacy students, left, 
perform an experiment 
in che mistry lab 


Concert pianist, Ist- 
van Nadas, right, is 
an instructor in music 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 
(A Sign Picture Story) 
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On warm days, this is typical scene on Xavier campt'| [N 


African student, encouraged to attend Xavier by Gold 
Coast missionaries, is editor of the student newspaper 
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Small Fry’s Oaths 


FOR THIS MONTH I had planned to write a page on a 
subject which is becoming more and more irritating to me— 
the subject of teetotalism. I have been brooding over it for 
some time, and the whole business has recently been brought 
to a head by oaths for life taken by nine-year-old children. 
I feel it is time to speak. But the topic will have to wait. I 
do not feel up to being satiric or funny. 

I am ill, quite ill, at St. Vincent’s Hospital, in New York 
City, and here I have found my topic, or at least the begin- 
ning of it—the women religious of our country. It may be 
that there are others better qualified to discuss them, and 
no doubt there are. But I have written the lives of so many 
of their founders and foundresses, have stayed in so many of 
their convents as a guest, that I do feel I have a special 
sort of knowledge. 

Always my relationship with them has been harmonious. 
Ihave happy memories of a Dominican convent, in Tacoma, 


s where I stayed at a boys’ boarding school. By main force it 


had been kept Catholic, for dozens of children of broken 
Protestant families were brought there—all of wealth too. 


It was a military school and small boys had to go to Mass— 


the only trouble was they wanted to go to many other things. 
To hear the little boys sing hymns to Our Lady in their big 


} dormitory after supper—only the statue lighted in the great 
;room! When the Pope's birthday came, there was to be a 


big spiritual bouquet for him. The Protestant boarders ob- 
jected to being left out. Didn’t they go to Mass? Didn't 
they say the Rosary sometimes? So into the Holy Father's 
birthday present went the contribution of some hundreds of 
Protestants. I have stayed at a Dominican convent, in Ohio, 
Our Lady of the Spring; at convents of Mercy, especially one 
in Cresson, high in the mountains; at the Sisters of Christian 
Charity in New Jersey, whose foundress, driven from her 
schools for the poor and the blind in Germany, by Bismarck, 
had in a few years as many schools established here as she had 
had there. 

And Dr. Anna Dengel’s house at Foxchase, so like an old 
\ustrian farm in appearance. The last time I was there, I 
looked from the window to see what seemed to be an army 
pouring out of a big, new building. It was the novices— 
seventy-two of them. Also in Jersey are the Daughters of Our 
Lady of Mercy. In Buffalo, the Sisters of Our Lady of Namur 
are just building one of the most beautiful schools I have 
ever seen. They came from Belgium years ago and their 
early years were indeed years of heroism. 

In fact, the hardships, the trials are sometimes almost in- 
credible to read about, especially when today one sees the 
religious in good houses, with electric lights instead of the 
lamps that so often exploded and burned the house down; 
plenty of heat instead of none at all; no longer the difficult 
isolation of other days. 


Nuns Around the Country 


IN PHILADELPHIA are the Sisters of the Holy Family of 
Nazareth—still Polish in many of their local customs; they 
lost a whole dozen Sisters to Hitler’s fury one day—their 
crime, teaching little children catechism. In Hartford, the 
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Sisters of St. Joseph—their French background of hospitality 
added to the American. If you want to read about some of 
their early tasks, you will find it in the pages of Father La 
Farge’s autobiography—the early days when they came to 
his help in the red clay regions of Maryland. 

And where a better example than the Sisters of the very 
hospital where I am at present—the Sisters of Charity? They 
have been in this city almost since its beginnings, ever since 
a distraught Bishop begged Mother Seton for help for his 
orphans. At the time, there was not a women’s religious 
group in the city. So, to her beloved home city Mother 
Seton sent her Sisters—and she sent her best, among them 
Rose White and Elizabeth Boyle. The Community stayed 
and grew in number until there were some thirty. Then 
difficulties arose and they were to go home. Poor, harried 
Bishop Hughes begged them to stay. It must have been bit- 
terly hard for them to decide. Mother Seton was dead, but 
in Maryland was her grave and their old home. The need, 
however, was so dire that most of them stayed. Today’s re- 
sults show that it was surely God’s will. This great hospital, 
serving a whole city, the Foundling Home, the School 
founded by Mother Boyle at Mt. St. Vincent—these, even 
without the hundreds of other works, would indicate that 
the little group chose well when it stayed. 


Nuns As Unknown Soldiers 


EVEN NOW I THINK of a half a dozen others, but the list 
grows too long. We might turn to a few of the exceptional 
nuns who stand out for one reason or another—and that list 
would soon get out of bounds, too. But there is Sister 
Madeleva, poet, scholar, and educator, who this month sends 
from Notre Dame the most charming paean on the delights 
of education; Mother Dengel with her cohorts of healing 
behind her; Sister Miriam with her fine poetry; Sister Mari- 
ella Gable with her unusual ability at editing and reviewing 
books. Then, there are the countless heads of great hos- 
pitals and colleges, and back of them the ranks of thou- 
sands, down to the patient teachers of catechism (usually 
only a by-task of their busy days) who give themselves de- 
votedly to the children. 

There is a tendency here and there to speak of women 
religious as “dear littke women.” The term irritates me 
highly. Dear many of them are and some are little, but the 
patronizing combination of the two adjectives is not kind. 

On the other hand, I remember hearing Cardinal Spell- 
man speaking on the subject of child care and education and 
suddenly he stopped, and, almost as if the idea had just hit 
him hard, said, “But what would we do without our Sisters?” 
It was apparent from his face what he meant and how he 
felt. 

Perhaps my own feeling toward our women religious is 
expressed much better by Erik Kuehnelt-Leddihn, in the 
new book Born Catholics. He speaks in his usual forthright 
fashion of the Church in this country and adds that one 
thing he thinks we don’t do is full justice to the work of our 
women religious. In fact, he adds, if ever we find out who is 
the unknown soldier of the Church Militant in the United 
States, it will be a woman with a veil. 
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Cecilian Court houses the high school Boys’ Town 
Choir. Joe Hampton (left) gave up football for song 


GREAT deal has been written 
about Father Flanagan's famous 


Boys’ Town as an institution, but 
very little has appeared dealing with 
The Town’s Choir, the finest a cappella 
group of its kind in the world, accord- 
ing to many authorities. 

The Boys’ Town Choir dates to the 
very beginning of the “City of Little 
Men” which founded at Omaha, 
Nebraska, close to thirty-eight years ago 
with a borrowed $90, two refugees from 
juvenile court, and three homeless news- 
boys. 


was 


It dates to that humble beginning in 
the sense that choir singing was a fa- 
vorite activity of the late Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Edward J. Flanagan, who died un- 
expectedly in Berlin years 
while on a youth welfare mission for the 
United States. Choir singing was organ- 


seven ago 


ized almost as soon as those Boys’ Town 
pioneers of a 
catch their 

It was 


generation 
breath. 
Father 


ago could 


Flanagan’s idea that 
music filled certain psychological needs 
common to all of us and that his boys 
should be given a chance to express 
themselves constructively through music, 
all kinds of music, particularly the vocal 
kind. 

Everybody sang at Boys’ Town and 
they sang as trequently as work and play 
permitted, but the focal point of all 
this vocal activity was always the choir, 
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a group of the best voices in The Town, 
which sang at Mass and at most of The 
Town's special events. 

\s time passed and the fame and char- 
acter of Boys’ Town grew, the choir was 
invited to appear at various public func- 
near Omaha, but the world 
continued to know little or 
nothing of the choir, or, for that matter, 


tions in o1 
at large 


to even dream it existed. 

Then, in 1946, in response to many, 
many requests from patrons and friends 
of Boys’ Town, it was decided to select 
forty of The Town’s best voices for an 
eight-week concert tour of the Midwest 
and East. 

Though no sensation, the choir per- 
formed before nearly 100,000 people in 
15 cities on that first tour, highlights ol 
which were appearances in New York's 
Carnegie Hall, Boston’s Symphony Hall, 
Detroit's Temple, St. 
Kiel Auditorium, Rochester’s Eastman 
Theatre, and Washington’s Constitution 
Hall. 

The following year, the choir, ex- 
panded to fifty voices, made a five-week 
tour of the West, principally Arizona, 
California, Nevada, Utah, and Colorado, 
and the boys were established as “road” 
attractions. 

Succeeding 


Masonic Louis’ 


have seen tours 
through various sections of the United 
States, and last year’s tour was the 
longest so far undertaken, both in time 


years 


Boys” Town 
Choir 


The City of Litthe Men has a boys’ 
choir—and they're proud of it. 

Under the direction of “Father Frank” 
the boys work, sing, and travel, and the 


magic of their singing casts a spell 


by ANITA COLBY 





spent on the road and distance traveled 
While on tour, the fifty-four member work 
of the choir, in addition to their diferal | 
rector, Father Francis P. Schmitt, trave§Choir 
im two chartered buses. pvan’s 
They sing six nights a week, a strenugBerle 
ous schedule, but because they’ve learnet'televi 
the art of relaxing, even while singing} Ea 
they enjoy the long concert tour an(jtion 
consider it a privilege to be memberyselect 
of the choir. Th 
Since membership in the group is consingit 
sidered such a privilege, the boys cheerffor g 
fully accept the many hours of rehearsa , Th 
that are required before the tour gesfboys, 
underway. in th 
They even attend summer school, com}other 
pleting their first semester of schoo}they 
work in advance, so that they might be @irack 
part of it. craft 
The choir’s reportoire for any partic} 
lar concert tour consists of about thre} yN 
dozen selections, but these are only | 5 
small part of the entire repertoire, which yersy 
is made up of all kinds of sacred musiC§ some 
through the secular classics to popula pridj 
spirituals, hymns, and folk songs. prefe 
Upon returning from a recent tour} Lii 
for example, the Boys’ Town Choir Wanelt 
asked to sing on three half-hour ne!fand 
me s 
———7 Se 
ANITA COLBY, lecturer, columnist, and | Par 
world traveler, is famous as a fashion editor | |yy 


and consultant, and is an outstanding Catholic Hs 
laywoman. i T] 
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raveled 
remberqwork radio programs, in addition to sev- 
heir diferal local broadcasts and telecasts (the 
|, travegChoir has also appeared on Ed _ Sulli- 
fvan’s Toast of the Town, the Milton 
strenu{Berle hour, and on several other leading 
learnet'television shows) in and around Omaha. 
singing} Each program required the presenta- 
yur andition of from six to twelve different 
nemberselections. 
There is no “sissy” stigma attached to 
» is CoMfsinging in the Boys’ Town Choir and 
s cheerffor good reason, in case you wondered. 
ehearsa } The choristers are typical American 
yur gelfboys, and the same who are outstanding 
in the choir are also outstanding in 
ol, comother activities of Boys’ Town, whether 
schoolthey be basketball, football, boxing, 
ght be track, baseball, scouting, or hobby and 
jcraft activities. 


— 


particu 
ut thre} |‘ fact, since football and concert sea- 
only 4] sons overlap, the issue of athletics 
e, which versus choir singing is ever-present, and 
d musiCfsome of the boys decide in favor of the 
populafridiron at the last minute while others 
gs. prefer to remain with the muses. 
Like America itself, Boys’ Town is a 
hoir wa melting pot of races, colors, and creeds 


nt touly 


yur ne'fand the make up of the choir follows 
fe same pattern. 
———} Several Negroes belong, several of 


t, and }SPanish, Mexican and Indian descent, 

n editor | |yy — eee 5 . : 

otholic | it they all have one thing in common. 
They are active, energetic, wholesome, 

j typical boys. 
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Father Flanagan’s “Band of Angels”— 


They're the cream of Boys’ Town voices 


Much credit for the present extensive 
success of the choir belongs to Father 
Schmitt, “Father Frank” to his young 
charges. 

“Father Frank” was assigned to Boys’ 
Town as an assistant to the late Father 
Flanagan upon his ordination in 1941. 

Under his direction, the Boys’ ‘Town 
Choir has grown from 35 to 200 voices, 
54 of the finest of which are now se- 
lected annually for the concert tour. 

Selection is always made on the basis 
of performance and seniority. 

The voice of every new boy at Boys’ 
Town is immediately heard by “Father 
Frank.” 

If the boy shows talent and interest 
in music, or merely shows an interest in 
singing, he is assigned to one of the 
choir’s living units. 

Over the years, it has been found eas- 
ier to schedule choir rehearsals if the 
choir members all live together, having 
their recreation and athletic activities at 
the same time, and new boys serve a 
novitiate in the Chancel and Repertoire 
Choirs from which the Concert Choir is 
selected. 

The number of boys in the various 
choirs from which the Concert Choir is 
chosen varies constantly, with new boys 
being accepted, old ones graduating, and 
voices changing. 

The threat of suddenly changing 
voices is nightmarish to the director of 


Boys’ Town Choir. Today’s best soprano 
may be tomorrow's tenor or even bari- 
tone, or, perhaps, he won’t be able to 
sing much of anything. 

But “Father Frank’s” kindly and un- 
derstanding discipline and directorial 
His 
the public 


magic have paid off bounteously. 
boys have not only won 
wherever they have sung but have even 
won over the professional critics, those 


stony-hearted terrors of artists every- 
where. 
Frederick Black, of the Terre Haute, 


Indiana, Star, completely under their 
spell, once wrote: “They sing like angels, 
and exceedingly well-trained angels, at 
that.” 

A New York critic rhapsodized: “. 
the music of their singing casts a spell.” 

It was left to a critic, 
ever, Tucker Keiser of The Post, to go 
all the way, to pull all the stops in his 
admiration for the Choir. 

Keiser wrote that were 
“superb” that “certain pieces were sim- 
ply breathtaking in their beauty of per 
formance.” 

“Amazing” is superlative 
Keiser used in describing this unique 
and wonderful and, finally, he 
wrote: “If this sounds like a glowing re- 


Soston how- 


Boys’ Town 


the boys 


anothe1 
choir 
view, that is just what is intended. The 
concert was a rich and rewarding ex- 
perience, one this reviewer is not likely 
to forget for many years!” 
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The Lawyer is a Lady 


MARY HELEN CAMPION ZIMMERMAN 
is a woman lawyer, but no mere woman law- 
yer is she. Though her list of accomplish- 
ments in the national and international world 
of law reads like a resumé in an application 
for a place on the Supreme Court, she has 
also found the time to be a mother of five 
rowing children. 

Married in 1926, Mrs. Zimmerman was ad- 
mitted to the bar in Maryland in 1927, 
Michigan in 1933, and to practice before the 
Supreme Court in 1950. Active, too, as an 


o 
gr 


international lawyer, she is a patron of the 
International Bar Association and served in 
its House of Deputies meeting in London 
in 1950 and in Madrid in 1952. She is also 
a member of the Council of the Inter-Amer- 








ican Bar Association, a past president of th 
national Association of Women Lawyers, an( 
has served as a member of the House of Dele 
gates of the American Bar Association, 

As a lawyer, Mrs. Zimmerman’s activitie 
have been motivated by a conviction thy 
“man grants certain of his rights to the stay 
and not that the state grants to man onh 
those rights it considers good for him,” 

As a mother, Mrs. Zimmerman is convinced 
that America’s continued influence in th 
world depends in no small way on the ability 
of young people to make their way in othe 
countries with the aid of a fluent speaking 
knowledge of foreign languages. “With even 
other country training its students to speal 
two or three languages, it is not only a handi 
cap but downright embarrassing for us to bé 


limited to the English language, when we ar 
i) 













supposed to be highly literate.” 
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Leo Politi, friend 

of children: In them he 
sees life at its best, 
simple, innocent, 

and full of laughter 





Leo Politi-Joyful Artist 





Drawings Ly 
Leo Politi 


LEO POLITI is an artist, but first he is a friend of children. In them 
he sees life at its best, simple, innocent, yet throbbing with laughter. 
With Leo, children are something of an obsession, a joyous obsession 
with which he fills the pages of his books, books like Pedro, The Angel 
of Olvera Street, Song of the Swallows, Angelo the Naughty One, or 
Juanita, as well as more than a dozen others. Leo suffers from this 
obsession because he is a child himself, mature and grown-up, to be 
sure, but still possessing the ability that escapes most adults, the ability 
to see things with the freshness of a child’s eye, the ability to become 
as those least ones of God’s wondrous world. 

A native of California, Leo spent much of his childhood in Italy and 
England and has traveled in Central America. And these places have 
left their marks in the children which people his books. But along 
with the simplicity inherent in all of his work, there is a conviction 
and a vigor. As he once expressed it while paging through one of 
his creations: “I am proud of this page. It tells what I feel of a family 
counting its happiness in little things. I would like my children and 
all children to seek security less in material things and more in the 
spiritual and the aesthetic; to know what it means to enjoy working 
with their hands; to be reasonable in what they want and generous 
in what they have to give.” To which we might add: ‘For of such is 
the kingdom of Heaven.” 
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A Sports 


OLLY HOLLENBECK pointed his 

skiff out through a gap in the 

shimmering white coral reef that 
guards the yacht harbor of the Ocean 
Reef Club, opened the throttle on the 
outboard, and ran down the coast of 
Key Largo through the improbable 
blue of the Gulf Stream. His passenger 
lounged amidships, squinting through 
polaroid glasses at the sparkling water. 

Holly and his companion were, in 
a manner of speaking, men at work. 
That is, Holly was giving his native 
talent for hospitality a workout and his 
guest was being faithful to his trust 
as a Yankee sports writer by investi- 
gating the quantity, size, and villainy of 
the bone-fish of the Florida Keys. 

This is how it is with a sports writer 
in February. When his neighbor, the 
necktie salesman, remains home with 
the loved ones, contentedly stoking the 
furnace and clearing snow from the 
walks, duty drags the sports writer off 
willy-nilly to toil among sweating horse 
players at Hialeah, inhale liniment 
fumes in baseball training camps, and 
risk sunstroke in pursuit of the marine 
life inhabiting southern waters. 


Holly Hollenbeck’s guest had read 
much of the malevolence of the bone- 
fish but had never seen one of these 
ill-tempered, inedible critters which 
anglers esteem as one of the wariest 
and worthiest of foes, skittish as a 
blonde, timorous as an editor, intrac- 


table as a daughter, swift as scandal, 
and quarrelsome as a world peace con- 
ference. 

Experts like Ted Williams, the ‘ball 
player, angle for bones with a flyrod 
but Holly entertained reasonable doubts 
that his passenger on this occasion had 
the skill this demands. 

Bonefishing, his pupil learned, was 
a good deal like stalking game in the 
woods. The angler poled cautiously 
over coral flats, searching the water. 
Sometimes the dark 
shape might be spotted 
fish was frightened off. Sometimes a 
mud slick on the water would show 
where bones were rooting up the bottom 
in quest of lunch. Sometimes, but not 
often in winter, the fish would be seen 
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by RED SMITH 


“tailing’—feeding on the bottom in 
water so shallow their tails would break 
the surface. 

Approaching rocky shallows, Holly 
baited a casting rig with shrimp, shut 
off the motor, and stood barefoot on 
the bow deck, poling the skiff stern 
foremost. He moved in with utmost 
caution, scanning the water and identi- 
fying undersea celebrities before his 
companion was aware of their shadows. 

There, that big dark blob thirty feet 
from the boat, was a great sea turtle; 
over here was a shark, a little one; that 
fish breaking water with a savage swirl 
was a barracuda; there—whoops!—that 





One sailfish now swims cross-eyed from 
staring down at the dingus on his nose 


swiftly gliding shape was a permit, a 
wilder fighter than the bonefish itself. 
Excited, Holly cast in front of the per- 
mit but it wasn’t interested. 

Time hurried by. 

In two and a half hours of patient 
Holly 
thrust his pole into crumbling coral 
bottom, made the boat fast, and 
for some lunch. Almost im- 
mediately bonefish came trooping by 
like strollers in Times Square. 

They came singly and in pairs and 
schools, cruising this way, idling along 
in the opposite direction. Perhaps half 
a dozen casts were made, exquisitely 
timed and aimed. Now and then a 


prowling, not a bone was seen. 


reached 


Writer at Sea 








startled fish “spooked” away but mostly 
they cruised right over the bait, undis. | 
turbed and untempted. At last a single 
bone swam past the shrimp, turned | 
back and took it from the bottom. isilver love 

Holly handed over the rod, and the fo orname¢ 
battle was joined. Hiually, as 

It was a good deal like hooking a {peter thi 
passing express train. The fish fled for Sis own 
the shallower water inshore, and if he §populated 
was conscious of the reel’s heavy drag Ymuscular 
he wasn’t admitting it. Once or twice} He is, 
he paused to curse humans, and then a (a creature 
smidgeon of line would be recovered. up as su 

Immediately he’d strip off twice as jflorida’s | 
much. All of a sudden it was over and “depends ( 
the line went slack, sawed in two on jor later, 
sharp coral. 

A little later the performance was re. 
peated. Again the wild flight when the 
barb went home, the brief, goose- 
pimpling struggle, the quarry’s escape 
somewhere in the toothy coral. 

Perhaps the commotion frightened fthen, reg 
all bones away. At any rate, business (column | 
ceased in this particular shrimp dis: fland Mi 
pensary, though the sea never became }boon co: 
devoid of life. Always there was a facity is 
huge shark or two lounging around to |js a true 
keep the fishermen company. Igood shi 

Heading for home, Holly spotted ai It wa 
broad mud slick and made his way to- Ivhitecay 
ward it with care. The bones were {ness of t 
really tearing stuff up in there, he said, \nate rij 
and with luck there might be a pick-up put out, 
or two. 


Gett 


¢state goe: 


is a must 


\ST F 
orga 


ing exp 


riggers. 

He cast into the roily water, passed astern 2 
the rod across, and a fish took without }by osmc 
hesitation. For the third time, it ‘Not 1 
bonefish against bonehead. While his {from hx 
supercargo struggled, Holly took up an- pn the : 
other rod and fed shrimp to two more 
bones which got away unhooked. By 
then the first customer had managed 
to snarl the line around some undersea 
obstruction, and when it was worked 
ioose the hook was bare. 

Thus the score for the day: Three 
bones hooked, three bones lost. This }ihe Im 
was reckoned par for the course. After [ihe sai 
all, the fish only needed to be smarter $n hit 
than a sports writer, 

For tourists visiting Florida at this 
season, the glamour fish is the sailfish, 
that needle-nosed sliver of blue and | 


was 


sr h 
fin glist 
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stunnec 
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Illustrated by Frank Eveis 


Getting a line on a bone is a good deal like hooking an express train 


ed | 
‘silver loveliness which nature designed 
he fio ornament Yankee mantelpieces. Ac- 
Hually, as a competitor the sail is no 
abbetter than welterweight champion in 
for ‘his own district; the Gulf Stream is 
he fpopulated with many varieties more 
ag apa than he, and more tenacious. 
ice} He i a spectacular leaper, 
a acreature of rare beauty, and he mounts 
d.Jup as such an imposing trophy that 
as §Florida’s salt-water game-fishing industry 
nd “depends on him for prosperity. Sooner 
on jor later, every piscicidal visitor to the 
state goes hunting him. Naturally, this 
re: fis a must for the compleat sports writer. 
he 
se- 7 AST February Mr. Morris McLemore 
peg] 7 organized, graciously, a sailfish- 
ing expedition off Palm Beach and 
ed fthen, regrettably, reported on it in his 
8 Kcolumn in the Miami Daily News. On 
land Mr. McLemore is as boony as a 
ne }boon companion can get but his ver- 
acity is soluble in salt water. This 
to | a true account of the voyage of the 
“Sail Ahoy.” 
a was a sparkling morning with 
e like meringue on the good- 
I 


however, 


Ieood ship 


vess of the Atlantic. In the cockpit the 

mate rigged rods and four lines were 

put out, two over the stern, two on out- 

riggers. Topside, the skipper faced 

astern. and watched the lures, steering 
by osmosis or something. 

Not than twenty minutes out 
is ia home, the captain shouted, “Sail 
nN jon the starboard outrigger!” Even as he 

cried his warning, a dark blue dorsal 
fin glistened in the sun as the fish smote 
the lure with his bill. (The sail is the 
lootpad of the sea; he blackjacks his 
victim with his nose, then picks up the 


stunned tidbit and lunches at leisure.) 
“Slack line!” the mate cried, and 
the lure was allowed to wallow until 


more 


4 sail moved in for his snack. ‘Now 

Out of the ocean with a 
spray came one _ astonished, 
and comely resident. 

“Port outrigger!” yelled the skipper, 
and now Mr. McLemore was into a sail. 
‘Even as he struck his fish, another 
latched onto one of the stern lines, and 


him!” 
cae of 


is \rancorous, 


1, 


| 


even as that third one took hold, Mr. 
McLemore lost his. 

Morris took a turn or two on the reel 
as his line went slack and—oops, an- 
other sail took a swipe at his lure. Ap- 
parently word had got around and every 
fish south of Jacksonville was clamor- 
ing for the McLemore offering, know- 
ing no harm could come to a fish from 
that quarter. This sail played the noted 
columnist briefly, then spat, sneered, 
and departed. 

Now the angler in the stern moaned 
softly. His fish had managed to wrap 
the line around his bill and disengage 
the hook. 
than a 
hooked 
captive. 

The fish on the starboard outrigger 
had leapt and raged and dived and 
danced on his tail, swearing foully. 
Now he swam in toward the boat and 
there was a moment of frantic 
before resistance was felt again. 
the fish came thrashing in. 

The mate, who had slipped on can- 
vas gloves, reached over the side and 
grabbed the bill. Onto the fish’s nose 
he slipped a small rubber washer bear- 


Within a space of no more 
minute, four sails had been 
and only one still remained 


reeling 
Then 


ing a numbered scrap of monel metal. 
This number would be registered at the 


University of Miami so the fish could 
be identified if hooked again. The mate 
turned the fish loose and straightened. 
“You didn’t want him, did you?” 
Well, there are just so many things 
you can do with eight feet or so of 
sailfish. If your mantel is big enough, 
you can have him mounted. You can 
have him smoked, and smoked sailfish 
is delicious at cocktail time, but a man 
can go bankrupt buying whisky enough 
to wash down that much seafood. 
“No,” the angler told the mate after 
thinking it over, “I didn’t want him.” 
He thus proved himself a sportsman 
of the noblest stripe, whatever libels 
Mr. McLemore might commit against 
him. And on his account one_ be- 
wildered fish swims today in the Gulf 
Stream, cross-eyed from staring down at 
that rubber dingus on his nose. 

















Radio and Television | 


ne of the hottest stories in broad- 
casting at the moment concerns 
the dismal failure of 
the emergency 


“Conel- 


rad,” radio system de- 
signed to alert the American public in 
case of a “sneak” attack by “enemy” 
aircraft, obviously those of Soviet Rus- 
sia. 

The Civilian Defense Corps consid- 
“Conelrad” its 
achievement, a 


the 


ers most outstanding 


justifiable boast, since 


really is a one—in 
Apparently, however, it hasn't 
been worth a plugged nickel in practice 
up to now. 


system 
theory. 


2o6 od 


At least, an official survey, 


taken by Civilian Defense itself, has 
revealed not more than 7 per cent of 
the listening public knows what “Conel- 


rad” is, or that there is such a thing as 
a nation-wide 
There 


radio network. 
four coast-to-coast 
tests of the efficiency and effectiveness 
of “Conelrad” so far. Not much 
said one way or the other about the first 
three but, after the fourth and most 
recent, stories were circulated that “the 
dry run” with some 1300 stations par- 
ticipating, was highly successful. 
Actually, it was a gigantic 


“alert” 
have been 


was 


flop, as 
subsequent investigations revealed and 
Civil Defense 
a heavy heart. 


has confirmed this with 

This is alarming information, since 
the safety and the entire 
populace could depend on “Conelrad” 
in an emergency like an all-out air-raid, 
and it indicates that the $3,000,000 
American broadcasters have invested in 


welfare of 


the system to date have been wasted. 





Betty Ann Grove, this department’s nomination as the most talen- 
ted young lady in television, rehearses a song in her apartment 
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by JOHN LESTER 


So, why the near-complete failure of 
“Conelrad,” which is of such vital im- 
portance to every American? 

The public itself is partly to blame 
for not taking the worthy efforts of 
Civil Defense more seriously. Congress 
deserves a rap for its lack of support via 
more appropriations for Civil Defense 
and some drastic changes in this direc 
tion can be expected momentarily. But 
the mostly to blame, 
even though they’ve spent considerable 


broadcasters are 
money on the plan, for not getting be- 
hind it as enthusiastically and whole- 
heartedly as should and as it 


seemed they would in the beginning. 


they 


Che plan—in an emergency—is to have 
tell 
“Conelrad” — short 


listeners to tune to 

for “CONtrol of 
RADiation’—at 640 
or 1240 on the dial and then go off the 
air, so that enemy planes can’t follow 
their 
Then the familiar voices of some of our 


all stations 


i Lectro-magnetic 


regular radio beams to targets. 
top announcers and newscasters would 
take over on the two “Conelrad” chan- 
nels to calm the public and give official 
instructions where the enemy is 
expected to strike and what should be 


done. 


as to 


Radio was chosen to do this job be- 
cause it’s the one medium that can reach 
into every corner of the nation quickly 
and instantly. 

“Conelrad” is a good plan and should 
prove highly effective, if the public 
is properly informed as to what it is, 
how it operates and the reasons for it: 
to prevent panic and hysteria and to 


Betty has been dancing, singing, mugging, and acting since she 
was four. Between engagements she likes to putter around at home 


lives and 
missed 


save property. The broad. 
the boat in their first 
attempt to do this. It is hoped they've | 
learned their lesson and will now get be- 
hind “Conelrad” with a supersaturation | 
campaign, beginning right away. 


casters 


Set Owners, Beware! 


The TV service racket was a vicious 
one throughout the Greater New York 
area several years ago and the public 
was bilked of millions of dollars before 
it was finally brought within reason- 
able bounds. 

Although the majority of TV service- 
men were honest and dependable, there 
were many unscrupulous ones, and these 
took advantage of the average person’s 
interest in the novelty and excitement 
of TV, which was sweeping this area 
like wildfire, and used all manner of 
scurvy tricks to make their crooked dol- 
lars. Fraudulent service “contracts” were 
plentiful; sets were taken out of homes 
ostensibly for repair and never returned; 
taken and 
stripped of good tubes and parts and 


others were “to the shop” 
defective ones substituted; steep charges 
were made for unnecessary work or when 
no work had been done and no parts } 
replaced and this latter trick was re- 
peated over and over again. 

Finally, the public hue and cry be- 
came so loud and that action 
the Better 


insistent 
was taken, principally by 
Bureau and the honest 
icemen. Between these two groups, the 
mess was pretty thoroughly cleaned up 


Business serv- 
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in New York. Some of the more flagrant 
violators went to jail and others were 
forced into bankruptcy or to shut down 
when they discovered that honest meth- 
ods couldn’t support their expanded op- 
erations. 
The 


chiselers and sharks who got 
away took off for other cities and be- 
gan their “gyp” operations in fresher 
fields. Most of these were eventually 
cleaned up, too, by campaigns in the 
affected communities, until instances of 
service racketeering became rare enough. 

Now, I’m sorry to say, the whole mis- 
erable, dirty, cheating business has be- 
gun all over again, although it is 
neither as widespread nor as bad as it 
originally was. New York has the matter 
pretty well under control and will soon 
gain further control through licensing 
legislation. 

My concern at the moment is that 
the “gyp” artists, knowing New York 
is on the alert for them, will quickly 
penetrate to the rest of the country to 
bilk more unsuspecting, trusting TV set 
So, be warned in advance and 
prepared. Don’t be caught and 
clipped by one of these characters. Call 


owners. 
be 


a good serviceman when trouble de- 
velops with your TV set, and be sure 
he’s good before you call him. 
Underground TV 

Television is moving so fast these 


days a body hardly has time to note 
one innovation before another is bang- 
ing at the door. 

The very latest is “underground tele- 
vision,” the coming thing as sure as 
color. 

One possibility will be a TV camera 
sunk under the pitcher’s mound on a 
baseball field! In this way, viewers will 
be able to watch the ball as it travels at 
locomotive-speed toward the _ batter. 
rhey'll be able to see the batter con- 





Betty will even take a fling at cook- 
ing—when it’s absolutely y 
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Mother gives a farewell kiss and the family dachs- 
hund watches wistfully as Betty goes off to work 


nect with the ball, when he does, and 
they'll be better able to watch the field- 
ing of bunts or any conferences that 
take place in the pitcher’s box, among 
many other things. 

At least one major network has been 
experimenting with this on TV for the 
past year, in baseball as well as several 
other sports. The network began with 
boxing and actually ran tests with small 
cameras built into ring-posts and into 
the ring floor, the latter photographing 
through a heavy, plexi-glass window. 
On the football field, cameras were sunk 
into the ground (in four places) to 
catch inside huddles, the close- 
ups of line-play, and certain tackles 
that were considerate enough to be 
made nearby. 

Tennis, track, and basketball also got 
fairly thorough tests with varieties of 
“underground TV,” although, in these 
sports, as in the others, there are still 
many problems to be worked out. 

When it came to horse-racing, the 
“underground TV” boys really had a 
field day and they’re still not sure this 
sport is “ready” for such an innovation, 
or, for that matter, that it ever will be. 
So many of the tests frightened the 
horses and angered the _horse-loving 
fraternity that, in desperation, some- 
body suggested (I suppose I should di- 
vulge this character’s name so he can be 
turned over to the authorities) having a 


action 


cameraman ride one of the horses in 
each race! 
Whither Network Radio? 


One of the top topics of interest and 
concern in broadcasting circles these 
days is network radio and whether or 
not it can and will survive. 

The whether 
radio, radio, that is, 


answer 
itself, 


as to or not 


local will 


survive, is already plain enough. It will 
not only survive but will develop to an 








extent only envisioned so far by the 
most advanced minds in the business. 
It will be bigger and better than ever 
and, indeed, it will come into its own 
as a medium of communications, en- 
tertainment, and education. 

The other matter network radio’s 
survival is largely a technical one hav- 
ing to do with station clearances. These 
have been solved in the past by any 
given network’s ability to make afhlia- 
tion with it worth-while for independent 
stations throughout the country (or the 
world) from a financial, program, and 
prestige point of view. 

These clearances for network pro- 
graming in New York, Hollywood, and 
Chicago, the three big network centers, 
have been increasingly difficult of late 
because affiliates are finding sufficient 
business in their own communities to 
keep them on the air twenty-four hours 
a day, if they like. In addition, TV has 
so reduced the potential audience for 
network radio programing that the ex- 
pense involved is hardly feasible any 
longer. 


of 


As a result of these things, the sprawl- 
ing networks of a few years ago are 
now next to impossible to maintain and 
the brass concerned with maintaining 
them are finding the political and pub- 
lic relations problems too many and too 
complicated. 

So, will network radio survive or will 
it not? Well, one thing is certain. All 
radio is undergoing a widespread and 
drastic change at this time and a whole 
new concept of programing is in the 
offing. Where this change will wind up 
is anybody’s guess. It is mine that local 
radio will im- 
portant, particularly stations that spe- 
cialize in 


become more and more 


news, music (classical, popu- 
lar, hillbilly) , sports, religion, and pub- 
lic service programs. As this happens, 
network radio will gradually take the 


form of occasional nation-wide or world- 





Stardom seems just around the corner for the attrac- 
tive and all-around-talented redhead from Cambridge 
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wide hook-ups to present to the largest 
possible audience a major political 
speech or coverage of an important 
news event. 

When this will take place is anybody’s 
guess, too, although, at the rate TV is 
traveling and local radio developing, 
I'd say in about five years, give or take 
one or two. 


In Brief 


The next big sponsor gimmick in 
radio and TV will be a box-top that 
can be torn off its package and played 
like a phonograph record. More than 
50,000,000 are now on order for dis- 
tribution to viewers and listeners. 

Just for the record: There’s a great deal 
of talk about TV moving to the West 
Coast, just as radio and motion pictures 
did before it, but the big advertising 
agencies from all over the country are 
moving to New York to be right on the 
TV scene. And they’re moving 
never before. Guess who’s one of 
the charter members of the Gary Crosby 
Fan Club? Bing Crosby, no less. 
Don’t be surprised if The Comedy 
Hour, one of NBC-TV’s veteran all- 
star series, is dropped by its long-time 
sponsor... . / Arthur Godfrey’s take-home 
pay from CBS (including radio and 
TV) was slightly more than $2,700,000 
in 1954! This staggering amount is ex- 
actly 10 per cent of the business he 
gathered for the network, which 
amounted to over $27,000,000 last year! 
European TV will send over its 
top religious series for Easter exposure 
in this country. Titled The Life Oj 
Christ, the series was filmed in Rome 


as 


BING’S BACK—Bing Crosby's late-season return 
to CBS radio with new Monday-through-Friday 
series began another chapter in airwaves career 
of “Der Bingle,” who made his radio debut 
on the Columbia network nearly 25 years ago 


EYE TO EYE—Iimpish and talented “Marlene 
Brando,” played by comedienne Nancy Walker, 
casts an adoring glance at a picture of her fa- 
vorite entertainer, Milton Berle. Nancy is seen 
on alternate Tuesdays on the Berle-Buick show 


SEEING DOUBLE—That’s really Arlene Francis, 
star of NBC-TV’s “Home” series, behind those 
glasses. Outfitted for number requiring elabo- 
rate sun-glasses, Arlene had to don i‘. own 
spectacles to read an off-camera commentary 


PASSPORT TRIO—Cesar Romero, star of ABC- 
TV series “Passport to Danger,” relaxes be- 
tween filmed “takes” with Noreen Nash, feminine 
lead, and Richard Morgan, executive secretary 
of Rabco TV Productions, which is filming series 
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and uses Sir Cedric Hardwicke as nar. 
rator. 

A TV series based on Fulton Oursler’s 
Modern Parables, which reached over 
10,000,000 readers as a book and a syn. 
dicated column, will be put on film 
within the next few weeks. Pro- 
ducers of a top variety show plan to 
originate it from Mexico City soon. The 
idea is to get the public international 
TV conscious and cement a few Latin 
American relations at the same time. 
Both American and Mexican talent will 
be used. NBC reportedly has a 
$1,000,000 fund set up to organize its 
own opera company. . . . Just for the 
record: The Lucille Ball-Desi Arnaz TV 
company, Desilu§ Productions, began 
with twenty employees four seasons ago, 
and now has over 450! Danny 
Thomas’ Make Room For Daddy tele- 
series may be made into a motion pic- 
ture. Several major studios are bid- 
ding. 

Andy Devine (‘“Jingles” on the Wild 
Bill Hickok Show) gave the boys in 
Stanford’s Zeta Psi frat house a 30-inch 
TV receiver with the warning that it 
will be pulled out if they let his son, 
Tad, and young Gary Crosby watch it 
during study hours! Red Skelton 
is planning a “Mean Widdle Kid” series 
for TV (or radio, or both) but is look- 
ing for an actor to play “The Kid,” 
while he plays his pal. . . . What's new 
in TV? A series based on archeological 
discoveries and titled Jt Came To Pass is 
new, that’s what. The first two pro- 
grams, already filmed, are The Reflec- 
tion, the story of a murder in Egypt 
nearly 6,000 years ago, and The Inquiry, 
a story of a gambling “exposé” in the 
Roman Empire, about 30 A.D. 

Ann Sothern and her daughter will 
team for a series of recordings for young: 
sters. Talented and mild _ little 

Jimmy Savo is planning a teleseries of 
his own these days. His debut on the 
medium on the old Ford crystal ball 
hour didn’t work out so well, through 
no fault of Jimmy’s. 

German TV technicians are touring 
this country to learn what they can 
about how we do things. . . . Just for 
the record: The first time Jim Moser, 
writer-creator of The Medic series, saw 
an operation while doing research for 
it he fainted dead away. Now, when- 
ever the viewer sees an arm (supposedly 
a patient’s) from which blood is being 
taken, it’s Jim’s. Mitzi Green re- 
placed Cass Daley on the So This is 
Hollywood series. Miss Daley didn’t like 
the format. . The Charles Corrells 
(he’s “Andy” of Amos ’n’ Andy) were 
recently re-wed in the Catholic Church 
after nearly eighteen years of marriage. 
The Public Defender producers are 
negotiating to convert their successful 
series into book and comic strip form. 
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THE MESSENGER 


By Rémy. 
Newman. 


199 pages. 
$2.50 


The messenger is a young Frenchman— 
a newly ordained priest who is being 
smuggled by the Underground through 
Hungary and Roumania to Poland. His 
mission is to bring the Mass and sacra- 
ments to the Poles where “renegade 
priests now give instruction to false 
priests in false seminaries.” 

His pilgrimage is described with econ- 
omy and a restraint that keeps even the 
most harrowing scene from spilling over 
into melodrama. In general, but for a 
few flaws, the translation is worthy of 
the original. 

Rémy’s villains, from the pig-eyed, 
trigger-happy sentry to the Theda 
Baraesque courtesan, tend toward the 
stereotyped. But his heroes—the peas- 
ants, small shop keepers, old women 
who risk their lives for the priest—have 
a moving reality. The novel reaches a 
high and stirring point during the hid- 
den Midnight Mass on Christmas morn- 
ing when the young Frenchman  per- 
suades his congregation to pray for and 
forgive their oppressors. 

Colonel Rémy, as a leader of the 
French Resistance, gives us in The Mes- 
senger a portrait that must be etched 
in his own memory of an entire people’s 
silent courage before a godless and bru- 
tal invader. He conveys unmistakably 
what liberty and freedom of worship can 
mean. The Messenger is a story of 
cruelty and valor, treachery and_ vio- 
lence, not in just one land, but country 
after country inside the Iron Curtain. 
As the brave old lady who helps and 
then dies for the French priest says: “Do 
you think, Father, that we shall go on 
being forsaken by everyone for very 
much longer?” CLORINDA CLARKE. 


THE CORNERSTONE 


By Zoe Oldenbourg. 
Pantheon. 


482 pages. 

$4.50 
With the new year comes an extremely 
strong cup of tea for Book-of-the-Month- 
Club subscribers. In fact, the timid of 
heart may not weather this January se- 
lection, a medieval tragedy which has 
no glimmer of redeeming lightness in 
all its 482 pages. Murder, suicide, crimes 
of passion, and sins of the flesh form 


i the festering sources of unrest in the 
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main characters, most of whom are sub- 
jected to harrowing torments of the soul 
and body, and, finally, violent death. 
Only the cornerstone of Christian faith 
relieves the effect of total depression, 
and even the Church is depicted as less 
a loving mother than an unbending 
disciplinarian. 

The chronicle follows the fate of the 
House of Linnieres, begun in Miss 
Oldenbourg’s earlier The World Is Not 
Enough. Three generations of the fam- 
ily supply the story’s contrast—old 
Ansiau, a former crusader, now sick and 
half blind but fulfilling a vow to make 
yet another pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land; his eldest son and antithesis, the 
lecherous, malevolent Herbert, hated 
alike by tenants and the ranking nobil- 
ity; and Haguenier, the pure and gentle 
grandson whose weakness is a woman he 
can never hope to possess. Symbolically 
they reflect the eternal warfare of the 
spirit with the taunts of the devil and 
the lures of the world. 

Though it is as grim asa Russian melo- 
drama, there is still a terrible fascination 
about this narrative of knighthood in 
flower against the infidel and the hereti- 
cal Albigenses. So forcefully does the 
author wield her prose—the interspersed 
canticles of supplication and lamenta- 
tion, for instance, are sheer melody— 
that the reader actually feels, sees, and 
hears whatever is suggested. 

A powerful and unusual experience, 
this; not a book to induce exaltation 
exactly, but certainly an example of 
excellent craftsmanship. The transla- 
tion from the French by Edward Hyams 
is a worthy one. 

LOIS SLADE PUSATERI. 


ST. BENEDICT AND HIS 
MONKS 


By Theodore Maynard. 
Kenedy. 


cael | The almost  simulta- 
' neous publication of 
Queffelec’s life of St. 
Anthony and the pres- 
ent volume leaves 
slight excuse for igno- 
rance of what has been 
called the ‘evolution 
of the monastic ideal.” 
Benedict, living ap- 
proximately from 480 to 541 A.D., 
seemed the predestined bridge between 


241 pages. 
$3.00 


T. Maynard 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 


the eremitical and the cenobitic inter- 
pretations of religious life—between the 
heroic extravagances of the Desert Fa- 
thers and the orderly monasticism of the 
Middle Ages. In his boyhood, still under 
the influence of the fourth century “‘mass 
migrations” of the devout from pagan 
civilization, young Benedict summarily 
deserted his studies in Rome to seek out 
a cave near Subiaco. But after some 
three years he began to suspect that a 
new era opening upon the world de- 
manded new methods of spirituality. So, 
by gradual developments, came his 
founding of the epoch-making monas- 
tery at Monte Cassino—still more grad- 
ually his building up of the Holy Rule 
which was to dominate the religious life 
of Europe for six centuries. Moderation 
was to be its keynote: a wise combina- 
tion of the contemplative and active 
ideals—stability for the monk in a wan- 
dering age, devotion to the Holy Office, 
with such practical by-products as more 
or less formal vows and the idea of a 
novitiate; to all of which the necessities 
of the times soon added missionary la- 
bors, the copying of manuscripts, and 
the development of agriculture and edu- 
cation. 

In less than 250 pages Dr. Maynard 
gives us a fascinating and informative 
study of this great and lovable saint, 
with chapters devoted to Benedictine 
spirituality and scholarship down the 
ages, to such famous foundations as the 
ancient Cluny and the modern Solesmes 
or Beuron, and to such seemingly di- 
verse developments as the lay Oblates 
on one hand and on the other the 
ultra-strict Trappists or Carthusians. 
“The spirit of St. Benedict,” he sums up, 
“is one of simplicity and serenity; well 
might his monks take as their motto the 
single word Pax.” Few words seem more 
needed today. KATHERINE BREGY. 


ANGEL OF THE JUDGMENT 


By S. M. C. 
Ave Maria Press. 


234 pages. 


$3.00 


The author of this edifying little vol- 
ume on the life of St. Vincent Ferrer 
is to be commended. She has managed 
to avoid a popularized approach on the 
one hand and that type of study that 
goes by the name of “official biography” 
on the other. The former, so common to- 
day, too often leaves readers with little 
more than foolish conjectures and fac- 
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ead him and 
be infected with 
his optimism.” 
—Our Sunday Visitor 






An inspiring guide 
to peace, hope, 
and contentment 


“Bishop Sheen again reveals 
in Way to Happiness his re- 
markable gift for intelligent 
and persuasive reasoning. He 
shows that the key to social 
betterment can be found 
through individual better- 
ment. And individuals can 
fulfill their purpose through 
loving God.”—The Grail 


“Graphically and effectively 
captures the plight of mod- 
ern man, who, in his spiritual, 
moral, social, biological and 
economic dilemma, is very 
much like Saul before his con- 
version. .. . Just as the com- 
panions of Saul led him by 
the hand to Damascus, so 
does the Way to Happiness 
take frightened man by the 
hand and guide him back to 
the road that leads to Christ, 
with the end result that he 
slowly begins to achieve hap- 
piness of soul and mind.”— 
The Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart 


$2.00 wherever books are sold 








tual errors; the latter, which frequently 
consists in the conscientious assemblage 
and laborious narration of every fact 
and incident, relevant and _ irrelevant, 
that marked a subject’s life from the 
cradle to the grave, makes for tedious 
reading. Angel of the Judgment is highly 


| selective and highly readable. 
Through a series of interpretive es- | 


says that cover the most noteworthy | 


phases of Vincent Ferrer’s life, the reader 
lollows the Saint chronologically from 
his training as a Dominican Friar into 


|his early teaching, from his part in 
| helping to heal the Great Schism of the 


West to his mission of preaching the 
Last Judgment. 
Viewing himself as a messenger of 


penance sent to prepare men for the | 


Judgment, this great man of the fif- 
teenth century, followed by as many as 
10,000 disciples, traversed the continent 
of Europe. For twenty years he preached, 
often as long as six hours at a time, 
to the people of Spain, Italy, France, 
Flanders, Switzerland, and Austria. His 
converts are numbered in the thousands, 
and conspicuous among them are great 
numbers of Jews and Moors. His austere 
life, his humility, his countless miracles 
were visible expressions of his teach- 
ings. Angel of the Judgment recounts 
this story admirably. 

GEORGE. A, CEVASCO. 
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Texas Tale 


>A Fort Hood soldier lost his 
way in Dallas and approached a 
Texan who was strolling with 
his small son. The Texan po- 
litely complied with his request 
for directions and the _ soldier 
went on his way. As he departed, 
the youngster asked where he 
came from, but the _ soldier 
didn’t hear his question. 

When the serviceman was out 
of earshot, the Texan rebuked 
his son. 

“If he’d been from Texas, 
boy,” he said, “he’d have been 
proud to tell you. But appar- 
ently the poor fellow came from 
some other state. So why em- 
barrass him?” 

—Peter Callahan 

















Select Reading 








| Lift My Lamp 


Edited by John P. Leary, 8.J.—Tohrill- 
ing biographies of sixteen Jesuits who 
played important roles in the actual 
formation of America. Some of those 
described, such as St. Isaac Jogues, 
Pere Marquette and Peter De Smet, 
are already well-known. The others 
should be, for their lives gave elo- 
quent testimony to the spirit of Christ 
and the love of country. 4.75 











No Longer Two 


A Commentary on the Encyclical 
“Casti Connubii”’ of Pius Xl 


By Walter J. Handren, 8S.J.—To 
young men and women confronted 
with the question: “What is mar- 
riage ?"’ the author offers sound advice 
by an accurate and attentive exposi- 
tion of the encyclical of Pope Pius 
XI. Wherever possible the teaching 
of the late Pontiff is augmented by 
statements of the present Holy Father 
and the Bishops of our country. 


$4.00 











Why | Became a Brother 


Compiled and Edited by Rev. George 
L. Kane—Nineteen brothers, from 
various religious congregations, pro- 
vide autobiographical sketches that 
will do much to clarify many mis- 
apprehensions about vocations to the 
brotherhood. The contributors came 
from every walk of lay life and are 
now engaged in a variety of works 
in their own communities. 


Paper $1.00 Cloth $2.50 











The Primacy of Peter 


By Msgr. Charles Journet, trans. by 
John Chapin—An excellent analysis 
of the apostolic succession and a 
timely reply to Oscar Cullmann’s 
earlier work, Peter, Disciple, Apostle, 
Vartyr. 75 











The Failing Wine 
Mary, Seat of Wisdom 


By Father M. Oliver, O.C.S.0.—In 
vigorous, warm prose, the author of 
Fair As the Moon now examines 
Mary’s title Seat of Wisdom. He 
traces Mary’s intimate knowledge 
and love of Christ and reveals the 
captivating beauty of the mother 
of God 2.50 











Hail Mary 


By Dom Eugene Vandeur, trans. by 
John H. Collins, 8.J.—Commentary 
on the Hail Mary pointing out the 
wealth of Catholic truths embodied 
in some of the words and giving 
us a better and deeper apprecia- 
tion of one of the greatest prayers 
of our Faith. $2.50 
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AN ALMANAC OF LIBERTY 


409 pages. 
$5.50 


By William O. Douglas. 
: Doubleday. 


» Curious citizens ob- 
| serving the United 
) States Supreme Court 
ti work have often 


P asked from what 





: springs drink the 
} minds of the nine 
black-robed — justices. 
| whose — pronounce- 
- O. Douglas 
ments have both W. O. Doug 


sothed and outraged a nation. Mr. 
justice Douglas, renowned for his abil- 
ity to trek both heights and hinterland, 
has compiled his personal political New 
Testament. In so doing, he has col- 
lected three hundred and sixty-six sips 
. from history’s streams, all of which have 
helped slake his parched palate in his 
quest for a political Eldorado. 
: A Roosevelt appointee, Mr. Douglas 
| is a true son of the liberal tradition. 
' Describing himself as one whose philos- 
ophy reflects more the view of “the 


} small town than the city; more free en- | 


| terprise than big business; more the 
man who risks his life than he who risks 
his dollar,” this startling self-analysis 
| will provide welcome grist to the criti- 
cal mills of many armchair constitu- 
| tional law experts. 
Beginning with July 4, Mr. Douglas 
assigns to each day of the year some 
| significant happening. In addition to 
A their revealing character, they are both 
valuable and interesting. Regardless of 
whether or not one agrees with all Mr. 
Douglas says, there can be no denying 
that he has solid foundation for much 
of what he believes. Certainly, he has 
» demonstrated that the arbiters of this 
nation’s highest tribunal do more than 
perpetuate precedent. Into every con- 
troversy. they read the convictions and 
creeds of their own lives. 
I FRANCIS X. GALLAGHER. 


——— 


PRISONERS’ BLUFF 


By Rolf Magener. 
Dutton. 


250 pages. 

$3.75 
Why does a prisoner 
of war leave the safety 
and comparative _ se- 
curity of an internee 
camp for the dangers, 
incredible hardships, 
and almost inevitable 
recapture that usually 
follow escape? 

For some it is anger 
at the enemy, for others a love of ad- 
venture, for Rolf Magener who escaped 
we a camp in India it was “an unceas- 
ing dissatisfaction with a wasted life.” 

Magener was interned during World 
War IT and sent to Dehra Dun in north- 
«m India. From that outpost he, and 





R. Magener 
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Father Raymond 
Meditates on 


GOD, A WOMAN, 
AND THE WAY 


M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 
Illustrated by John Andrews 


In a new book of tremen- 
dous spiritual impact, the 
noted Trappist author has 
written meditations on the 
Blessed Virgin’s Seven Sor- 
rows—each eloquently illus- 
trated in “scraped ink” by 
artist John Andrews. Dem- 
onstrating how God and 
God’s mother walked paral- 
lel ways for the world’s eter- 
nal happiness, Father Ray- 
mond presents Mary as our 
Mediatrix of God’s graces, 
the hope for our troubled | 
world. 

Dramatic and deeply 
moving, here is_ spiritual 
reading at its finest, by the 
same author and illustrator | 
team who gave you the 
powerful A NEW WAY OF 
THE CROSS. 





$3.50 





At your bookstore 
or direct from 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


202 BRUCE BUILDING 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin | 











MEN 1A Lighthearted Introduction to Life 
in the Modern Monastery 


If you’ve ever wondered “what 
goes on behind monastery walls,” 
you'll heartily enjoy this whimsical 
portrayal of monastic life. In 
a completely delightful man- 
ner, Father Madden, a young 
Carmelite, tells the monk’s 
story—a complete, often hil- 
arious, and always heart- 
warming story of prayer and 
silence, of sandals and fish, 
and of an abiding inner peace. 

$2.50 





THE LIFE OF JOHN J. 
KEANE 


By Rev. Patrick Henry Ahern 


The first full-dimensional biography of 
Archbishop Keane, key figure in the 
broiling American Church controversies 
of the early 20th century. $6.50 


FATIMA: IN THE LIGHT 
OF HISTORY 


By Costa Brochado; 
translated by George C. A. Boehre? 


This study of the wonders of Fatima 
from a new angle pieces together facts 
from Portuguese history to demonstrate 
how Mary may have saved the Church 
in Portugal by her appearances at 
Fatima. $4.50 


A GUIDE TO CATHOLIC 
MARRIAGE 


By Clement Simon Mihanovich, 
Brother Gerald J. Schnepp, S.M., 
and John L. Thomas, S.J. 


Especially sound in its viewpoints on 
Catholic teaching, this complete mar- 
riage guidebook covers every problem 
an individual faces before and after 
marriage. $4.50 





The New Pocket | 


Edition of 


A NEW WAY OF 
THE CROSS 


M. Raymond, 0.C.S.0, 
Illustrated by John Andrews 


Retains from the original the notable 
scraped ink drawings of the hands 
and feet of Christ in the various Sta- 
tion scenes and Father Raymond’s 
unforgettable meditations. Now in- 
cludes an added prayer to make this 
the complete personal book of pray- 
ers and meditations. 50 cents 








We shall be pleased fo fill your book orders 











THE REFUGE 
OF BEAUTY 


by Sister Mary Julian Baird, 
R.S.M. 


A deeply moving love for the 
Mother of God warms and colors 
these carefully chiseled and _pol- 
ished poems. The author is com- 
pletely and sensitively aware of the 
limitless well of compassion in the 
heart of Mary and shares that 
awareness with her readers. 


88 pp., $1.50 


THE NATIONAL 
CATHOLIC ALMANAC 
FOR 1955 


The basic book for every library— 
home, school, office, parish. 16 
pages of illustrations. 


808 pp., $2.50; cloth $3.00 


Order from your bookstore 
or directly from Dept 4-2142 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD 
PRESS 
PATERSON 3, N. J. 


BIG MEN! FREE 
IF YOU WEAR CLOTHING 
SIZES 44 0 72—17 1022 


If you’re a Big Man—who has trouble finding the 
sizes and styles in the clothing you want—this 
new Burns Martin Spring Catalog is just for you! 
Filled with illustrations of America’s biggest stock 
of large-size clothing — suits, topcoats, slacks, 
shirts, pajamas, etc. Every first-quality item is 
designed to make you look slimmer and trimmer— 
at unbeatable prices, too! We sell clothing to Big 
Men only—so we know how to outfit you to make 
you look your best. Every item sold with money- 
back guarantee. So send for our new Catalog, 
NOW! It's FREE! 


———— BURNS MARTIN ——— 


Dept.683; 121 Summer St. Boston 10, Mass, 
























FROM 


SELL DRESSES new york 


A DRESS SHOP IN YOUR HOME! 
Established New York firm desires ambi- 
tious women to sell dresses, sults, featuring the newest 
New York look. EXPERIENCE UNNECESSARY 
Good commissions. FREE DRESSES to wear as bonus 
No investment. Write for sample book 


BELLECRAFT FASHIONS, 111 Eighth Ave.,Dept.SN-2, N. Y. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
right away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 139B, Chicago 26, Ill. 
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seven others, made their escape, split- 
ing up into different groups immedi- 
ately. One of the internees, Heinrich 
Harrer, made it over the Himalayas, 
and the world later learned his story in 
the best-seller, Seven Years in Tibet. 
Dressed in English officer uniforms, 
Magener and Heins Von Have crossed 
India without proper credentials, liter- 
ally clawed their way through jungle, 
mountain terrain, and rice paddies to 
the safe haven they sought with the 
Japanese in Burma. Understandably, 
their eastern allies were startled and 
suspicious when the young Europeans 


| dropped out of the blue. For Rolf and 


| 





Heins the ordeal was not ended. 


If at times, this may read like an | 
an overactive 


incredible figment of 








No Hard Feelings 


> Traveling by train to Chicago, 
a dining car patron asked for his 
lunch check. It amounted to 
$1.45, and the traveler gave the 
waiter two one-dollar bills. In 
due time, the waiter brought his 
change—a fifty-cent piece and a 
nickel. After a moment’s hesita- 
tion, the annoyed patron picked 
up the half dollar, leaving the 
nickel on the plate. 
To his surprise, 
grinned broadly. 
“That’s all right, sir,” he said. 
“I just gambled and lost.” 
—Ernest Wright 


the waiter 











imagination, especially since it hap- 
pened in wartime, it remains not only a 
strange but a fascinating improvement 
on fiction. Magener’s observations of 
people and places on the road to free- 
dom add color and value to a rousing, 
absorbing adventure. 

JERRY COTTER. 


CANDLE AGAINST THE SUN 


By Sheridan Spearman. 309 pages. 


Kenedy. $3.95 
The first time Anthony Clarendon, 
snobbish, fortyish, and wealthy, saw 


Annis Travellian, young, blonde, and 
beautiful, she was sitting on a chair in 
his living room at Edgely Court. Soon 
thereafter they fell in love. 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 














POCONO 


VACATION or HONEYMOON | 
MT. AIRY LODGE has EVERYTHING 
Main Lodge on 160 acre estate. 60 Deluxe Cabana ' 
Cottages with television & private bath. Dancing 
Nitely, Newest most modern Ballroom in Poconos, 
Located % mi. from Villa of Our Lady of Poconos, 
Seasonal Sports. OPEN ALL YEAR. 
Vacationers Bklet. V—Honeymooners Bklet. B 


Mount Airy Lodge 


MOUNT POCONO 29, PA. : 
Mt. Pocono 3551 
Cath. Owner-Mgmt, 




















A LAKESIDE MOUNTAIN CAMP 


Boys 6-16, 2300 ft. Alt. Sandy beach on Hunter Lake. | 
100 mi. from N. Y. C. Modern buildings. Lavatory in each 
cabin. Hot showers, Artesian well. Excellent meals. Diver. 
sified activities—recreational, instructional. Mature pro- 
fessional staff, Jesuit Chaplains. Fee $475, all-incl. Cata- 
log. Robt. D. Giegengack, Yale Univ. A.A., New Haven, | 
Conn., or phone ORegon 7-7007 (Bronx); Virginia 7.3518 | 
(Woodhaven). Directors: Rev. Herbert J. McElroy, Robt, 
Giegengack. 0 


















QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 








TOPS OF | 
MASONITE | 
PRESDWOOD + FiR | 


LINOLEUM « PLASTICS 


~ 

SEA STRONG, RIGID 
MIN TUBULAR 
STORAGE STEEL LEGS 


Send for folder with complete specitications 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept. § 


i eeesillanasaanell 


CAMP ST. JOHN'S 
| 


& BIRCH PLYWOOD. : 











HORTHAND: 


IN 4 DAYS 


Increase your efficiency. .. 
improve your position. More 
and better jobs are always 
open to you when you know 
shorthand. Here’s an amaz- 
ing course which can be 
mastered easily in spare mo 
ments. No extensive study required, no 
tricky swirls and symbols to confuse you. 
This method uses only regular alphabet | 
simple to learn . easy to remem- 4 

ber. A teacher of Gregg, Pitman and 
Stenotype writes: ‘‘A marvelous system 
to read it is to learn it.’ Recommended 
in House Beautiful, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Charm, Seventeen, Glamour, 
True Story, Coronet. Complete course, 


postpaid. $2.00. 
SHORTHAND 
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2611 Tilden Ave., Dept. 171, Los Angeles 64, Calif. | 








YOUR CHURCH WINDOWS 
CAN INSPIRE WORSHIP 


Through the use of 
‘*Windowphanie”’ 
plain glass win- 
\ dows can be trans- 
' i formed into rich, 
colorful Art Glass 
\ Effects at small 
expense. Easily ap- 
} plied. 
it Ask for Free Sample 
DEPT. S 


| WINDOWPHANIE 
COMPANY 
Send to 
855 Bloomfield Ave. 
Glenridge, N. J. 
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‘Down East” Chowder 
is Downright Good! 


D» you know that “chowder” 
means kettle in French? Yes or no, 
New England clam chowder smacks 
of old-time Down East cook stoves 
and kettles where this classic ‘“‘brew"’ 
originated. 

Today, Sexton New England style 
Clam Chowder —faithful to the orig- 
inal recipe—is made in the gleaming 
kettles of Sexton's Sunshine Kitchens. 
Better food stores 
haveit—betterlunch 
counters and restau- 
rants serve it. 





STOP BUYING 


VITAMINS 


BLINDLY 


Tells How to Avoid Foolish 
Mistakes. Save Up to 40%. 


Vitamins are costing Americans over three hundred 
nillion dollars a year. Much of this vast sum is 
spent needlessly. It's time folks taking vitamins 
should be told the plain facts. Stop taking vitamin 
products just on faith, prestige and with the mis- 
taken belief that ‘‘high price’’ means ‘‘quality."’ 
You can learn the truth and be informed! No longer 
heed you complain about the high cost of vitamins. 
Now you can get quick proof if you are getting your 
;Woney’s worth. 

, 


Without cost or obligation you may get the an- 
p*Wers to all the vitamin questions, Do you know just 
What vitamins can do for you? Do you know the sole 
test of ‘‘quality’’ in vitamins is ‘‘correct unitage ?’’ 
pilow effective is the new wonder vitamin B-12 and 
p Folie Acid in building rich, red blood? Are the lipo 
p tropic factors Inositol, Choline and vitamin B-6 of 
value in arteriosclerosis (hardening of the arteries) % 
If your hair is turning gray, can Vitamins be of help? 
If you are just fagged out about 4 o'clock every after- 
hoon, What's this got to do with vitamins? Is there 
sich a thing as an ‘‘anti-sterility’’ vitamin or what 
have vitamins to do with sex? Can you be immune 
from avitaminosis by hoping to get your vitamins in 
[re bread, butter, meats and vegetables? Is it 
a 





sary to pay $19.50 monthly for food supple- 
Ments rich in California-grown natural factors? 
pThese questions which have perplexed thousands are 
‘iswered in the most informative FREE book on 
‘itamins ever written. It is simple, easy to under- 
Stand, and most important of all, it will tell you how 
“i thay save money! You should not miss this oppor- 
tunity to get the facts about vitamins without cost 
any obligation. No agents will call. Do not spend 
4 single penny for vitamins until you get this boo'r. 
Stop buying vitamins blindly. Send postcard today 
for this free book and catalog of over 100 products to 
VITAMIN-QUOTA, Dept. T-153. 880 Broadway, New 
York 3, N. Y., or Dept. T-153, 1125 Crenshaw Biva., 
Los Angeles 19, California 
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FREE GUIDE BOOK | 


baronial mansion 
Manhattan’s Central 
Park in the upper Fifties, is one setting 
of the novel; the other, equally import- 
ant, is Anthony’s Virginian estate, Had- 
ley. Shifting from one to the other, the 
narrative reels out the story of An- 
thony’s love for Annis, Annis’ love for 
Anthony—a love seemingly so ideal that 
“any other love would be like a candle 
against the sun.” 

Within the orbit of their lives are 
Eric Carmichael, Anthony’s only friend; 
Manuela Perez, an unscrupulous woman 
beloved by Eric; Dr. Henry Travellian, 


Edgely Court, a 
located east of 


Annis’ guardian; Jeffrey Amhurst, a 
young’ physician disappointed in_ his 


love for Annis; and Father Paul Severin, 
a young missionary priest who plays a 
catalytic role in the romance of Annis 
and Anthony. There is also Neil Har- 
rington and his mother Cara, a hard 
drinking and hard-living pair united in 
their hatred for Anthony, their love for 
Annis. 

Certain digressions from the dramatic 
line into architecture, apologetics, gas- 
tronomy, and fox hunting add a meas- 
ure of interest to this novel. Since 
Candle Against the Sun is written from 
what might be called a “feminine point 


| of view,” however, most men no doubt 
| would complain that this love story 





| 





comes too close to the saccharine point; 
some women, on the other hand, prob- 
ably will find it satisfactory. 

GEORGE 


A. CEVASCO. 











She Knew Her ABC’s 
> Two housewives 
paying a social call on a neighbor- 
hood newcomer. The lady of the 
house had to put her baby in his 
crib for his afternoon nap, so she 
excused herself, instructing her 
five-year-old daughter to enter- 
tain the visitors in her absence. 

As soon as the mother was out 
of earshot, the visitors looked the 
youngster over. 
~ “Not. very p-r-e-t-t-y,”, one of 
them spelled out. 

“Maybe not,” piped up the 
small one, “. . . but very s-m-a-r-t.” 

—Christopher Reilly 


young were 











We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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wonderful 
treasure 


FULTON 
OURSLER’S 


greatest short writings 
of wisdom and inspiration 
by the beloved author of 


THE GREATEST 
STORY EVER TOLD 


“From the first exquisite 
tale of the man who found 
happiness in selling a tur- 
quoise necklace to a little 
girl for eleven cents to the 
concluding pages containing 
Mr. Oursler’s last mani- 
festo, there is the same 
warmth, the same faith in 
fundamental human good- 
ness and God’s Providence. 
... There is inspiration here 
for everybody.” —The Sign 


*“This book is a wonderful 
treasure house. ... AS an 
antidote against fatigue 
and despair and all forms or 
spiritual ennui, this book is 
worth many times its price.” 

Chicago Tribune 


$2.95 wherever books are sold 


HANOVER HOUSE, 
Garden City, N. Y. 
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MOTHER: Send for This! 















Mistakes Parents »2/- 


Every parent should have this 
new book about child training. 
* It is free; no obNgation. Simply 
address 

PARENTS ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 272, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





Covers all ages 


ATTENTION 
PRIESTS 
NUNS 
Beautiful picture post 
cards and folders of 


, your church or institu- 

tion from your own photos. 
Write for folder $ 

CARD co. 225 FIFTH AVE. 


NEW YORK 10 HY. 


Make Any Garden a Prayer 


Have Marian plant life in your garden . . . Begin to 
garden with plants and flowers symbolic of Mary’s 
mysteries and life in Christian popular tradition. 
Start seeds now indoors at a sunny window. $1.00 
for 6 seed packets (all different) named for Mary, 
directions, informative booklet, and old Garden 
Prayer: 12 for $2.00; 25 for $4.00. Check or M. O. 
Catalog with Marian seeds, plants, flowers, and 
shrines information, 25 cents. 


MARY’S GARDENS 
901-G South 47th Street, Philadelphia 43, Pa. 


-VACU-MITE FOR YOUR CAR 


Keep your car’s upholstery 
& interior clean with this 
miniature vacuum cleaner. 
Fits in your glove compart- 
ment and attaches easily. 
Operates from your car en- 
Gine as easily as your wind- 
shield wiper. 12 ft. non-kink 
hose and bag are included. 
Only $3.98. Postpaid. Sorry 
no C.0.D.’s. 


cay ee 
¥ Churches * Groups Individuals 
EARN BIG MONEY 


Selling § unshine 


Scripture Text 
EVERYDAY CARDS 


These beautiful Scripture Text Cards 
offer special values that mean quick 
soles! Sunshine offers many original 
creations that sell on sight ond make 
BIG MONEY for you. Write today for 
samples on approval ond free litera- 
ture on the famous SUNSHINE FUND 
RAISING PLAN. No investment required. 
SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, INC. 
Dept. TS-2 
Springfield 1, Mass. —Posadena 3, Colif. 
(If E. of Rockies, write Springfield Office.) 


SACCORDIONS 
AT LOWEST 
WHOLESALE 











DEPT. 167 
Los Angeles 64, Calif. 
























DIRECT from 
Importer to You! 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, or your 


money back! NOW you can save upto 50% 
by direct purchase from America’s leading 
distributor of famous genuine ITALIAN 
ACCORDIONS. TRADE-INS ACCEPTED 








As Little As 


‘0: 













State 
ACCORDION MANUFACTURERS & WHOLESALERS OUTLET 
CR ares Dept. 13-15 face oe eae 
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AMERICAN HERITAGE, 
NUMBER I. 


American Heritage Press. 120 pages. 


$2.95 
This “periodical in book form,” spon- 
sored and edited by a group of dis- 
tinguished American historians, repre- 


| sents a new and welcome approach to 


the writing of history. Originally a hand- 
some quarterly by the same name, 
American Heritage is now to appear in 
book form—i.e., with hard 
times a year. 


covers—six 


Magazine ¢ 
both), this initial effort augurs 
well for the future. Bruce Catton, the 
editor (and winner of the 1953 Pulitzer 
Prize for Literature), has selected for 
this first volume a wide variety of sub- 
jects ranging from an article about the 
old country to D. W. Brogan’s 
thoughtful essay on the writing of his- 
tory. If these are samples of what are 
appear in future volumes, those of 
who still believe in the compatibility « 
historical scholarship with appeal 
the general reader 


it is 


store 


to 


f 
to 
re- 


have cause for 


| joicing. 








Also included are excerpts from two 
current historical books, Elting E. Mori- 
son’s edition Theodore Roosevelt's 
letters in Cowboys and Kings, and Paul 
Horgan’s entertaining Great River: The 
Rio Grande American History. For 
those who have scarcely enough time to 


of 


in 


read but a few of the important books 








Who Else? 


>A famous photographer spied 
English comedienne Beatrice Lil- 
lie at a nearby table in a New 
York restaurant. Miss Lillie was 
accompanied by a young lady who 
was so attractive that the photog- 
rapher decided she make 
an excellent 


would 
model. 

Calling a waiter, he sent a note 
to Miss Lillie, asking: 

“Who is that perfectly gorgeous 
young lady?” 

Back came the waiter with Miss 
Lillie’s brief reply: 

“Me.” 
—Ray Stanley 











Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 
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ee Record 


re C bv 


SPANISH 


ALMOST 
OVERNIGHT! 








HERE'S the easiest 
way to learn a new 


language. Listen to FREE 2-sided non. 
breakable record. Let your eyes follow 
words in FREE sample lesson. Almost a 
once you'll be chatting whole sentences in 
your new language with a perfect accent 
) Offer may end soon. Rush 
r 25¢ to help cover cost of 








MORE MONTY 















1 pack hip Also; 
special packaging, ship- 
ping of free record, les- GERMAN 


ITAUAN 

















son. yey you pes 
want. We'll send free in- SIAN 
SS, formation on full Cortina | JAPANEse 
course. No obligation. BRAZILIAN 
on 
= 
Established in 1882 
TRAVEL FUN 


Dept. 1332, 136 W. 52nd St., New York 9 | 





Tres 


MAKE | 


Rosaries 


It’s easy Profitable. 
Send 10c (refunded first order) today 
for your complete catalog and 





wooo ee 


instructions. 





Box 988 F 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Do You Make 


these Mistakes 


in ENGLISH? 


MAxX*® persons say “‘be- | 
tween you and I” in- 
M of “between you and || 






Diet I: 





me”—or use “who” for 
“whom”—or don’t know 
whether to spell certain 
words with one or two 
“ss”, or “nas” or “Vu” oF 
with “ie” or “ei, ete. 
Mistakes in English reveal 
lack of education, refine- 
ment — prevent you from 


presenting your thoughts in 
strongest way. Real com- 
mand of English will help 
you reach any goal. 


SHERWIN CODY 
Wonderful Invention 


Only 15 minutes a day with Sherwin Cody's famous 


invention—and you can actually SEE your English 
improve. It teaches by HABIT—makes it easier to do 
the RIGHT way. Wonderful, self- -correcting lessons. 
FREE BOOK ON ENGLISH. Lack of language 
power may be costing you thousands of dollars every 
year. See what Mr. Cody can do for you; it costs 
you nothing to find out. Write for free book. ‘How 
You Can Master Good English in 15 Minutes @ 
Day.” It will prove a revelation. WRITE NOW 


SHERWIN CODY COURSE IN ENGLISH 
662 Central Drive, Port Washington, N. Y 
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about our nation’s past, this section of 
American Heritage should prove to be 
of particular value. 

In general, the emphasis is on social 
rather than political history. The pub- 
lishers promise “frequent looks at what 
our forebears ate, laughed at, wore, and 
loved.” Though this is a commendable 
approach, it is to be hoped that in the 
future the editor will see fit (as he has 
not in this first volume) to include the 
equally important story of our coun- 
try’s religious history. 


CHARLES P. BRUDERLE. 


SHORT NOTICES 


THE PSALMS. Translated by J. Kleist 
& Thomas Lynam, S. J. 236 pages. 
Bruce. $4.00. Fr. Lynam and the late 
Fr. Kleist are eminent scholars and one 
may welcome their translation of the 
Psalms. Their translation is in “rhythmic 
prose.” All prose has a rhythm; theirs 
has an accent pattern based on one 
metrical foot, the iamb. Although such 

pattern heightens the emotional im- 
pact, the danger is that a continual 
iambic beat has a simplicity bordering 
on plainness and easily becomes sing- 
song. The difficulty is the effect such a 
pattern has on vocabulary and sentence 
structure. Many English words are 
trochees; limiting oneself to iambs easily 
leads to fillers or to unusual, archaic, 
or inexact words. Thus we get “fray” 
for “battle,” “hest” for “command,” 
‘carpet” for “prepare,” ‘“‘dismembers” 
for “breaks,” etc. English, 
has a order; 


moreover, 
word a prescribed 
pattern may demand _ inversions 
that seem unnatural in prose. Con- 
structions similar to “Like they are to 
seem unnecessarily 
accent pattern has advan- 
and the advantages The 
real problem is the advisability of such 
a pattern in a translation offered as 
“a book for meditative reading and 
prayer.” 


basic 
accent 


all amassed wealth” 
forced. An 


tages, show. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN PHILOS- 
OPHY IN THE MIDDLE AGES. By 


Etienne Gilson. 829 pages. Random 
House. $7.50. Gilson is Director of 
Studies at the Pontifical Institute of 


Mediaeval 
many years, 


Studies, in Toronto. For 
he has been an internation- 
ally famous commentator on philosophy, 
particularly mediaeval philosophy. This 
volume represents the full flowering of 
his erudition as it pertains to that 
period. He traces the development of 
Christian thought from the Greek 
Apologists, in the second century, to 
the stalling of scholastic development, 
in the fourteenth century. A book for 
scholars, its readership will be limited 
to that fraternity. But among them it 
should find a universal market and 
audience. 


February, 1955 


at home, 
or boring scales. 

















“Serve Yourself” 


Famous 
Lessons Make it Easy to 


LEARN MUSIC 


ELP yourself to the fun of playing music! For- 


get about the expense of private teachers. Our 
famous print-and-picture method can teach you, right 
quickly and easily. No tiresome exercises 
You start playing delightful pieces 


RIGHT AWAY—properly, by note. Piano, guitar, 
accordion—or any other instrument. Only a few 
cents a lesson. No special ‘‘talent’’ or previous train- 


ing needed. 
Mail Coupon For FREE BOOK 


Find out how our method can teach you 
quickly, easily. No obligation; no salesman 
will call. Just mail coupon to: U. School 
of ye Studio Ali52, Port Washington, 


Cart 


successful year; over 900,000 
students.) 

Sin os ae Kean ne ee 
| U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, | 
| Studio A 1152, Port Washington, N. Y. 
| I'm interested in playing (name instrument). | 
| ( ) Ido ( ) Ido NOT have instrument now. | 
SAT Le | 
| (Please Print) | 
DP MRR covers Siw cononeac ancien ee ees ts | 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


Are you looking for a publisher? Send for our free, 
illustrated booklet titled To the Author in Search of a 
Publisher. It tells bg we can publish, promote and dis- 
tribute your book, we have done for hundreds of other 


writers. All subjects considered. New authors welcomed. 
Write today for Booklet SN. It’s free. 
| VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N.Y. 1 


In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Bled., Hollywood : 











Il make you the 


best dressed 
woman in town! 


Get Your Choice of Latest 
New York Styles Free Each Month 


AND MAKE GOOD MONEY AT THE SAME TIME! 


I am looking for women (aged 
18 to 80) who have good taste 
in clothes and who would like 
to make extra money in spare 
time. I simply want you to wear 
and show our fashionable New 
York styled dresses to friends 
and neighbors— explain the low prices— 
and write up the orders they will give 
you. No experience is necessary. It’s easy 
to give a Fifth Avenue “Style Show”’ for 
any of your friends and make as much as 
$3.00 for every hour you spend. 


MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE 
“STYLE SHOW” SUPPLIES 
Everything I send you is FREE! 


Mail the coupon today. I will send you, ab- 
solutely FREE by return mail, our New 
“Style Show” outfit of glamorous New York 
and Hollywood styles in full color plus sam- 
ples of actual materials. I’llshow you how 
to write up orders and how to get yourown [ = 
dresses free—as anextra bonus! Mail Fpaaaas 
coupon today! No money, just your name. 





Mrs. Vera Ward Stilson, Stylist hi | 
erything | Send 
MAISONETTEFROCKS —*Y@rything | Send 
6552 Sycamore Street e 
Anderson, Indiana | 
Mail me your ‘‘Style Show’’ Equipment with actual sam- 
ples of materials Free—no obligation. Also show me how 
to get my own dresses—free—and make good money, too. | 
My dress size is.....-- | 
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St. John’s Library Forum 
213 West 30th Street 
New York 1, N. Y. 





You are cordially invited to join 
Manhattan's largest Catholic Rental Library 


Membership $2.00 Year 
Rental .01 Day 
LO. 5-3722 























FROM IRELAND TO YOU 


Exquisite brown wooden Rosary and handmade pigskin 
purse. A lovely gift. Only $3 for set. We pay postage 
to America. Your postman will collect small U. S. Duty 
of approximately forty cents. 

You may send cash, check, or money order. 


85 Middle Abbey Street 


IRISH PARCELS 


Ireland 





ee. 

















“Many leading 
cartoonists, illus- 
trators, commercial 
artists got started 
through home-courses. 46 
. over 1000 illustrations in 
this easy to understand, step-by-step 
method. You learn fundamentals of 
hand-lettering, advertising, nature 
drawing, form, faces, cartooning, ac- 
tion, light and shading, ete. Every- 
thing sent at once. Practice in your 
spare time . , take as long as you 
like. No need waiting. Send $2.00 to- 
day and you'll get everything needed. 

(Money returned if not delighted) 

TRAIGHTLINE ART 

2611 Tilden Rn, Dept. 169, Los Angeles 64, Calif. 





if & WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address 
to THE SIGN 











Please order your books through THE SIGN 






includes collection of 
FAMOUS PEOPLE 
on STAMPS 


portraying Hitler, Stalin, 
Lenin, Gen. MacArthur, 
Queen Elizabeth, Pope 
Pius, FDR, Churchill — 
from hard-to-get countries 
like Albania, So. Rho- 
desia, Monaco, Czechoslo- 
vakia, etc.—plus hundreds 
of other fascinating stamps 
and sets from all over the 
world. Grand total of 311 
all-different stamps—guar- 
anteed $6.28 catalog value 
— yours for only 25¢ to 
introduce our Bargain Ap- 
provals. Included, FREE, 
Midget Encyclopedia of 
Stamps. Send 25¢ today — 

ASK FOR LOT FY-I5 


ZENITH CO, /4¢2emaeed 
81 Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1, NY 
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SURPLUS TWIST 
DRILLS 


$ 


rills. Brand new 
o tool steel drills 
” Each drill de- 


tric 
or hand oF elec 
pot hardened carb 


from 1/16” through V4”. fo 1800 
signed and tem oo 
ili throug’ 
Cre plastic. Sells in =e 
to $6. Set of 46 drills $2.00. 
For je ER SET 7 5 
Worker /eFS, opticay FLAT Nose’ 
These suinso yists. 
geese: sel, SEE 
_ Orged : 
quality tool teat fi; “OWND wose 
Working ond smoot ! 
on right tensiath a) 4 
to safeet perfect] 1AGoNaL | 
hold ely Bepenel 
ects "E sch aiicate ob, = 
: e “0 . 3 
gene Bs a veritsbre SNIPE ar ~< a 
Strength P’ec!sion and WER # 
7 5¢ ALL 5 = 
each FOR $350 COMBINATION 











are. 
squ ‘ 


98° gonseld 


a 
Ineg, 
ur 


Part 
In a ve Ss, 
F329 *2P button’! 
Ulateg leathe; 
Case, 





HOW TO ORDER 
Send check or money 
order with name and 


SCOTT-MITCHELL 
HOUSE, INC. 


611 Broadway, Dept.3602 
New York 12, New York 


pay postage and 
C.0.D. charges. Money 
back quarantee pro- 
tects you fully. Rush 
orders today. 
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ACHIEVING PEACE OF HEART. By 
Narciso Irala, S. J. 189 pages. Wagner. 
$3.50. This is the first English transla- 
tion of a book published originally in 
Portuguese, in 1944, and whose publica- 
tion caused something of a sensation. 
The author, a priest, prescribes for 
people who are overworked, or wor- 
riers, or afflicted with physical or social 
pain. He shows them how to rest prop- 
erly, how to control depressing thoughts. 
He prescribes for people who have no 





|ills but who want to augment their 
|mental and emotional efficiency. He 
offers a handbook to educators and 


spiritual directors who organize and 
train the minds and ambitions of people 
who must learn more about the art of 
facing life successfully. Fr. Irala does an 
excellent job for all of these categories 
of aspirants to personal improvement. 
He acts not as a psychiatrist to the 
mentally ill, but as an efficiency expert 
to those who want to get a better grip 
on themselves. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF IRISH LIT- 
ERATURE. By David H. Greene. 602 
pages. Random House. $1.45. Anthol- 
ogists may rarely expect to hear good 
of themselves. Even those with the 
broadest most catholic selectivity 
will be told that they have left out 
writers they should have included and 
exalted others of their own individual 
taste. Nevertheless, an anthology of 
Irish letters that ignores Canon Sheehan, 
Padraic Pearse, Thomas MacDonagh, 
Francis MacManus, Pearse Hutchinson, 
Benedict Kiely, The Banims, Robert 
Farren, Jane Barlow, D. L. Kelleher, 
Charles Kickham, to dart quickly back 
and forth along the years; and over- 
emphasizes Patrick Kavanagh, Louis 
MacNeice, and W. R. Rodgers, not 
quite proved moderns, may hardly be 
commended. Mr. Greene displays in the 


and 


selections herein presented a lack of 


both catholic 
understanding. 


and Catholic taste and 


JESUIT RELATIONS. Edited by Edna 
Kenton. 527 pages. Vanguard. $6.00, 
The Jesuit Relations were reports which 
Jesuit missionaries working in the new 
world of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries sent home to their religious 
superiors. These reports, being the ob- 
servations of some of the most scholarly 
men of their time, are invaluable sources 
for reconstructing colonial life as it was 
lived both among the colonists and 
among their Indian neighbors. Author 
Kenton has made an excellent selection 
from the more than seventy volumes 
which the complete record runs to. She 
has, in the space of one moderate-sized 
book, managed to cull the essence and 
the spirit of the Relations. The devotee 
of colonial history will be grateful to her 
for this service as he must be to the 
Jesuit superiors who had the vision to 
require the reports which have become 
such a fruitful source of historical docu- 
mentation. 


LIVES OF SAINTS. Selected by Thomas 
Plassman, O.F.M. 527 pages. Crawley. 
$5.95. For obvious reasons, the lives 
of the saints have provided the most 
popular type of spiritual reading for 
Catholics from the early days of the 
Church. Christianity is essentially a pro- 
gram of life. The suitably ambitious 
Christian can find no more ready source 
of education and inspiration than in 
the biographies of men and women from 
all lands and social conditions who lived 
the Christian program with distinction. 
In this volume, the best authenticated 
writings have been used to sketch the 
essential history of each saint, and, 
whenever feasible, writings of the saint, 
himself, are appended. 





Yankee Talk—lI 


“Make the Fur Fly” 











> European adventurers who flocked to 
the New World in search of riches were 
quick to realize enormous profits from 
trapping. They discovered many crea- 
tures not known across the Atlantic. 
Some yielded luxurious pelts, but one 
abundant little animal had fur so 
coarse it was hardly worth taking. 
Pelts of the ring-tailed fellow, or 
raccoon, were used chiefly for making 


rough caps. Coons were so plentiful that backwoods bullies frequently 
hunted them for the sport of seeing them die under the teeth of raw- 
boned dogs. When two or three hounds attacked simultaneously, they 
would literally fill the air with bits of fur from their prey. Such fights 
were usually short but furious. As a result of their influence, a frontiers- 
man himself was said to make the fur fly when he sailed into an 
opponent like a dog attacking a ’coon. 


—Webb B. Garrison 
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GENUINE! impoRTED/ 
IRISH HORN ROSARY 


AND ROSARY NOVENA BOOK 
both $ oo 


F wal 
~ wee! 





Straight 
colorful, 


from Dublin, lightweight 
durable rosary. 16-inch 
steel chain, riveted corpus and... . 
the oldest, most popular “‘Blue No- 
vena’’ Booklet. Illustrates the 15 
mysteries. 47 pages. $1.25 value. You 
get both for only $1. 
NO C.0.D. THIS OFFER GOOD 
IN U. S. ONLY 
Free Catalog of Devotional Articles 


LANE 


Division 2B, ESMOND, Rhode Island 


1933 LANE’S 23r0YEAR 1955 





IF & WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address 
to THE SIGN 














LITTLE LOAFER CHAIR 


Hard-playing children 
need a comfortable chair 
to relax in. Save wear 
and tear on your furni- 
ture. Tots can easily 
adjust the 3 _ position 
posture control. Folds 
easily. Completely  in- 
destructible. Tested for 
i acacia a 150 Ibs. Attractive fab- 
ric. Only ‘$5. 00 (plus small delivery charge at your 
door). Sorry. no C.0.D.’s 


WESTERN WORLD PRODUCTS 
2611 Tilden Ave., Dept. 175, Los Angeles, 64, Calif. 
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THE HANDMAIDS OF THE 
SACRED HEART OF JESUS, 


This Order is dedicated to repara- 
tion by means of daily adoration 
before the Blessed Sacrament ex- 
posed, retreat work, schools and 
foreign missions. Applicants are 
invited to make a private retreat 
in order to consider a choice of 
life. Write to: 


Reverend Mother Superior 
Blessed Raphaela Mary ° 


700 East Church Lane 
of the 8. H., Foundress Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


YOU CAN WIN SOULS “-—“—y 


For Christ as a Mission- 

ary Sister, nursing, So- 

celal Service, teaching 

catechism, In U. 8, and 

Okinawa. Age 16-30. 
yrite: 

Mother Mary Angela, FMSI, 
Daughters of Mary, 
Health of the Sick, 

*<Vista Maria, Cragsmoor, N. Y, 




















iia Sisters of in Precious Blood 


offer to generous young women interested in 
religious life many types of charitable and ed- 
ucational activities. We work as: kindergarten, 
Primary, industrial, commercial, and high 
school teachers; catechists; social workers; 
nurses; dentists; musicians; artists; journal- 
ists; housekeepers; seamstresses; fine needle 
workers, etc.—in home and foreign missions. 
Please write to: Mother Superior 


Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 43, 
Shillington, Pa. 


February, 1955 
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INSIDE MONASTERY WALLS 


(Continued from page 19) 


10:30-11:30. Practice three-part music 
and Gregorian Chant and study the 
meaning of the Psalms. 

11:30-12:00. After a ten-minute 
“break” to clean up the cell, report 
again to the monks’ choir to chant Sext 
and None. 

12:00. Proceed down to the refectory 
for dinner, eating in silence while a 
novice reads aloud from an approved 
book or magazine. 

12:30-1:15. After a visit to the chapel 
and a short get-together in the sacristy, 
recreation. 


1:15-2:15. Rest for an hour. 
2:15-2:45. Chant Vespers and then 
listen as the Rector, Father Cuthbert 


McGreevey, gives a short spiritual in- 
to the community, else 
listen as a passage from a book on re- 
ligious life is read. 


struction or 


2:45-3:00. Rosary procession. 
3:00-4:15. Another fifteen - minute 
“break” and then attend an hour’s dis- 


cussion with Father Master how 


advance in the spiritual life. 


on to 


4:15-4:45. Free time’’—time to shower, 
read, shave, etc. In silence. 
4:45-5:30. Adoration of Blessed Sac- 


rament” 





IS YOURS 


for selling only 50 boxes of 
our 300 greeting card 

line. And this can be done 

in a single day. Free samples. 
Other boxes on approval. 

Mail coupon below today. 

} It costs you nothing to try. | 
Last year some folks made $250— 


$500—$1,000 and more this very way. 
Church groups and organizations can 














in chapel; then a walk around 
the monastery grounds. 

5:30-6:30. Pray quietly, in the man- 
ner of “holding conversation with God” 
in the calm of the monks’ choir. 

6:30-7:45. Supper and one-half hour's 
recreation. 

7:45-8:15. Chant Compline, the eve- 
ning part of the Divine Office, and fin- 
ish up with rosary and night prayers. 

8:15-9:00. 
is sounded for 
bed. 

Obviously, 


“greater silence,” 
this is not a life for sis- 
sies. This is a life for the sturdy of mind 
and heart. It must be conducive to 
good health, because the novices look in 
the pink and the infirmary has been 
empty each time that this writer has 
stopped at St. Paul’s. The food is piain 
and plentiful and nutritious. There are 
no sickly looking men here. 

In a little corner of lawn between the 
church and the retreat house is a ceme- 


tery for the valiant missionaries of the | 


past, men to whom the Crucifix was a 


sword never sheathed. Here fifty-four 
priests and brothers are buried. The 
headstones are alike in size and, on 
some, the weather has softened the 


names until they cannot be read. 

In the basement of the cloisters is a 
catacomb type of burial ground which 
was abandoned in 1892. Here, in a wall, 
seventeen priests are bricked up 
their names, dates of birth, ordination, 
and death on the sealing stone. 

The most cheerful room is the cerned 
recreation room, a sunny solarium over- 
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between eighteen and thirt 
all and follow Him may 


Sponsored by @ friend of the 
Daughters of Charity who 
loves their love of God and 
love of their fellow man. 


DAUGHTERS OF CHARITY 
OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 

¥: / : who have the courage to respond to Christ’s invitation to leave 

nd peace and happiness in a life dedicated to God. The Sisters 

engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 
Send for descriptive literature to 

SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri 











4830 SALEM AVENUE 


THE SISTERS OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


devote themselves to teaching, nursing, care of orphans and aged, domestic work = 
seminaries and episcopal residences, and the making of vestments and altar breads. 
The Congregation enjoys the privilege of Perpetual Adoration. ; 
Applicants may enter the Preparatory School (high school) or the Postulate. 
For further information write to: 


DIRECTRESS OF VOCATIONS—Fatima Hall 


DAYTON 6, OHIO 








literature or come for a personal interview. 


ACTIVE CARMELITES 


Perhaps the Queen of Carmel wants to clothe YOU with the special sign of her love—her scapular. 
are not inclined to teach, work with the Aged and Infirm offers untold possibilities for your talents. 
from 15 to 85, of good Catholic families, who feel that they have a vocation and who desire to live a life 
hidden in Christ in a Community dedicated 4 Mary and Carmel, 
Apply to: 


REV. MOTHER M. ANGELINE TERESA, 0. CARM. 


St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, Avila on the Hudson, Germantown, N. Y. 





If you 
Girls 


are welcome to send for descriptive 











MEDICAL MISSION SISTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
To bring the charity of Christ the Medical 
Mission Sisters—doctors, nurses, pharma- 
cists, technicians, secretaries, house- 
keepers—care for the sick and suffering 
in the mission lands of India, Pakistan, 
Africa, Indonesia, North and South 
America. 
For Information Write: 

MOTHER ANNA DENGEL, M.D. 

8400 Pine Road Philadelphia 11, Pa. 














CARMELITE SISTERS of ST. THERESE 


Are you interested? 
tn a missionary community dedicated to the love and 
service of God by following St. Therese’s WAY OF 
SPIRITUAL CHILDHOOD. 
The active service of charity includes: Teaching in small 
missions, Nurseries, Catechetical Instructions, Care of 
the Aged, Retreat Apostolate. Address 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 
Villa Teresa, 1300 Classen Drive, Oklahoma City, Okla. 











Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 
Williamsville, New York 


Devote their lives to the care of orphans and the 
aged, to nursing the sick in hospitals and the teach- 
ing of youth. The Community enjoys the privilege 
of Perpetual Adoration, combining the active and 
contemplative life. 


Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 














To JESUS through MARY, 

Queen of the SERAPHIC ORDER 
With the FRANCISCAN SISTERS OF THE FIVE 
WOUNDS you can help SPREAD CHRIST’S KINGDOM 
by the Franciscan Way of Life and the pursuit of its 
ideals of personal sanctification and the sanctification of 
other Their work for the education of youth in its 
varions flelds, including Special Education, carried on 
in e spirit of the LITTLE POOR MAN OF ASSISI, 
alfords ample opportunities for attaining both ideals. 


ipply 
Reverend Mother Provincial, 0.S.F. 
3725 Ellerslie Avenue, Baltimore 18, Md. 





THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 





SIGN SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA 
You may send your payments to 
HE SIGN 





Passionist Fathers 








Box 53, Station K Toronto, Ontario 
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CHRIST’S MEDICAL CORPSMEN 


THE MISSION OF NURSING THE SICK IS ESPE- 
CIALLY CHRISTLIKE. Young Man, YOU may at- 
tain to personal holiness and help to save souls 
by embracing the life of a HOSPITALLER 
BROTHER. 
Write: Director of Vocations 
Hospitaller Brothers of St. John of God, 
Western Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 








BENEDICTINE MONASTERY 


If you seek God and desire to serve Him, as a 
Brother or Priest, in @ monastery which stresses 
and exemplifies the oneness of all men in Christ, 
write to: 


Director of Vocations 
St. Maur’s Priory 
South Union, Kentucky 















ENLIST "uc 
=) priesthood 


society or 
ST. 


EDMUND 


ATTENTION 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS! 


“Come follow me.” Join Christ in the 
battle for the minds and souls of men. 
Opportunities to become a mission- 
ary, teacher, preacher, parish priest, 
lay brother. Full information without 
obligation. WRITE today. 


Very Rev. E. P. GALLIGAN, S.S.E. 
Vocational Director 


ST. EDMUND’S NOVITIATE 
Enders Island Mystic 16, Conn. 
















YOU... a4 


As an ALEXIAN BROTHER can be a Fol- 
lower of Christ in the oldest religious 
nursing order of men. Professionally and 
technically skilled Brothers staff every 
department of their own modern hospi- 
tals. Illustrated booklet, MODERN SAMAR- 
ITANS, sent free. Write today: 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
1240 W. Belden Avenue, Chicago 14, Ill. 





Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 














looking the green Monongahela and the 
stern paddle steamers which create their 
own lacy train. Here there is a small 
record player, a board of directors’ ta. 
ble, with chairs, and a few record al. 
bums. 

There are two libraries, a tailor shop 
a big laundry, with steel drums, a man. 
gle ironer, and a laundry chute. The 
Passionist Brothers, who work in these 
rooms and who are the housekeepers in 
all monasteries, work in silence. There 
is a big kitchen, done in stainless steel, 
a storeroom where canned goods are on 
shelves, and a deep freeze. 

The church is breath-taking in a sim- 
ple, severe way. Over the main altar is 
a crucifix, which is perhaps fifteen feet 
high and which appears to hang in air 
over the altar without visible means of 
support. The cross is made of wood, 
and the body of Christ has been carved 
from the same wood. There are choir 
stalls and, behind the altar, the notes 
of an organ are soft that visitors 
pause to make sure that they are not 
imagining the sound. 

That is the Passionist Monastery of 
St. Paul, on Pittsburgh’s South Side 
Here, the missionaries can see them 
selves growing old in the service of God 
by glancing at their confréres. Here the 
veterans feel a ._pang of envy as they 
watch the novices come in for the first 
time. Here there is brotherhood and 
compassion such as few are privileged to 
Here, most of all, there is true 


sO 


witness. 
peace. 








Not 


Absolved, Dissolved 


> A West Coast pastor was testing 
his First Communion class on 
their understanding of.the Eucha- 
ristic fast. He called on an eaget 
six-year-old, 

“Bobby, what if you ate you 
breakfast and wanted to to 
Holy Communion? Could you go 
to Confession and then 
Our Lord?” 

“No, Father,” Bobby answered 
positively. “Confession will take 
away your sins, but it won't take 
away your breakfast.” 


go 


receive 


—S.M.R. 
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MAIN STREET, BOLIVIA 


nd the 3 

- their (Continued from page 39) 

small § up a sacrifice of coca and chicha to 

rs’ ta " pachamama, the Earth Mother. Chil- 

rd al § qren, from the time they can toddle. 

} watch the llamas and sheep. The 

shop. § women occupy themselves with prepa- 
man. ration of the food, help in sowing, 
The | watching and milking the cows, and in 
these ) making the thread for weaving. The 

ers in © men weave shirts and rope. 

There | Like all primitives, the Aymara is al- 
steel, | ways preocc upied with spirits, both good 

ire on | and bad. He seldom undertakes even 
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the smallest task without first determin- 
ing whether the spirits are in favor. 

Christianity has done little to dispel 
these superstitions. And the direful 
lack of clergy who can preoccupy them- 
vlves with an intensive teaching pro- 
sram leads one to believe that it will be 
«long time before the Indian looks on 
Catholicism as more than a veneer for 
his other beliefs. 

We found Julio Yupanqui just out- 
side the town repairing an adobe wall 
with his son. A. short, stocky Indian 
with a pockmarked face, he spoke no 
Spanish, but through an interpreter I 
to ask him what he thought 
of the new laws being made for his 
benefit. He thought it a good idea if it 
gave him more land. And, while he 
didn’t say you got the impression 
that he hadn’t much hope of getting 
the land and that if he did get it, it 
would be taken away by someone else. 
It had been going on for centuries and 
he didn’t think that things would 
change much now. 

That night I sat on one of the con- 
crete benches in the plaza. It was nine 
o'clock but the plaza was deserted. All 
the doors were locked except for the lit- 
tle tienda where the two carabineros, the 
doctor, and Don Salvador were yawning 
over a beer. 

Over the dark shadows of the 
chool an Indian was playing a pan- 
pipe—the, same tired, sad melody over 
and over again. Its thin wail, in my 
imagination, peopled the plaza with 
the ghosts of the Pucamis, the old Kol- 
las, the Incas, and the booted Spanish 
conquistadores. The dull yellow lights 
it the corners of the park blinked in- 


was able 


SO, 


by 


lermittertly from a short as the cold 
wind blew in from the lake. 
[ got up, braced my head against 


the wind, which the Indians call Anku- 
men, and went over to the tienda with 
its friendly doorway. As I joined the 
quiet camaraderie of the men within, 
the thought possessed me that the most 
remarkable thing about Main Street, 
Bolivia, was its endurance, the un- 
changeableness that it shares with the 
people who trod its surface daily. It has 
already weathered the trials of many 
centuries; I can’t help feeling it will yet 
stand the pounding of many more. 
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As A 
PRIEST 
You Will: 


Pray & Study 
in Seminary 
or Monastery, 
Be Ordained, 
Preach Mis- 
sions, Retreats 
As Missionary, 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 


Passionist Monastery 
1901 West Street 
Union City, New Jersey 





If you live in any state 
east of Ohio. 





see YOURSELF As A PASSIONIST 





For ome ‘Information, Write to: 


AsA 
BROTHER 
You Will: 


Pray & Work 
in the Monas- 
tery, Learn- 
ing Trades 

to help with 
Monastery 
supplies & 
maintenance 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 


toe MA 6 
t 


5700 North Harlem Avenue 
Chicago 31, Illinois 








If you live in Ohio or 
west of it. 

















Do You Want To Be 
A TEACHING BROTHER? 


The Brothers of Christian Instruction (F.I.C.) 
devote themselves to teaching in Grammar 
School, High School and College. For in- 
formation address: 
Brother George 
La Mennals College, 
Alfred, Maine 


Brother Director 
Mount Assumption Institute 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


Brothers of Holy Cross 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 

Are you interested in dedicating your life to God 
as a Brother? The Brothers of Holy Cross engage in 
many activities: teaching, foreign missions, working 
with underprivileged boys, office work, printing, cook- 
ing, trades, farming, etc. For information write: 
Brother Hyacinth, C.S.C. Brother Eymard, C.S.C. 
St. Joseph Juniorate 218 Dujarie Hall 
Valatie 9, New York Notre Dame, Ind. 


or 














Is God calling you to become a BSROTHER 


pi Benedictine Broth: 
in the ORDER OF neecrates his, natural 
SAINT BENEDICT? Seek et nae 
tic family life. Brothers are 


en 
pom parma butch: baker, machinist. blacksmith, 
armer, as well as men with no specific trade 


better employer than God. His reward is 
fold in this life, ana life everlasting. Write for 
information. Addro 

RT. REV. PAUL M. NAHLEN, O.S.B., 

New Subiaco Abbey, Subiaco, Arkansas 








OUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
and interested in boarding school work or the 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 
information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 

Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 











PIARIST FATHERS 








PIARIST FATHERS 
(Order of the Pious Schools) 


Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 
in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody. 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 


Write for further information to the 





P. O. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 











their minor seminary 


United States. 
men, 18 to 35, 
join as Lay Brothers. 


Address: 





SACRED HEART MISSIONARIES 


welcome boys of high school and college age to apply for admission to 
and novitiate. 
Spread the love of the Sacred Heart 
Foreign mission work open to volunteers only 
who have no vocation to the priesthood, are eligible to 


by teaching 


Director of Vocations 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva 7, 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago) 


Lack of funds is no obstacle. 
and preaching in ‘the 


Young 


— 
Illinois. 

















COLLEGE OF OUR LADY OF MERCY 
Portland, Maine 


Liberal Arts Teachers’ College 


Address the Dean 


Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Fully Accredited 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 














MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boardina School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 8, through High School, State Accredited 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 


Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 





COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


Resident and Day 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Liberal arts, sciences, business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher training. 


Spacious campus. Complete facilities 
for student activities program 


Convent Station, New Jersey 
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GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Fully Accredited. 


ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


ratory school under Nor- 
bertine Canons. High school only. Limited en- 
rolment, resident or day. Public speaking, 
music, social activities. Moral and spiritual 
guidance. Complete sports program. For catalog 
and information write: 


Very Reverend Headmaster 
Box 67-8, Claymont, Delaware 


Accredited boys’ pre 











COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


Baltimore 10, Maryland 


A fully accredited Catholic College for Women, 
conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. 
Courses leading to B.A. degree, with concentra- 
tion in Art, Languages, Literature, Sciences, 
Music, Social Studies, Speech, Mathematics, 
Philosophy and Theology. Workshops in Cre- 
ative Writing. Education courses leading to 
teacher certification. Pre-medical and labora- 
tory technician training. Full physical educa- 
tion program, including swimming. 
For Catalogue and Further Information 
Address the Registrar 














MOUNT SAINT JOSEPH 


Boarding High School for Boys 


Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers since 1876. Scientific, 
Classical, Business, and Industrial Arts Courses. Accred- 
ited by Middle States Association and State of Maryland. 
All major sports—band—extensive extra-curricular pro- 
fram. Directed study and play. 


Address: Headmaster, Mount St. Joseph High 
School, Box H, Baltimore 29, Maryland 








Ladycliff College 
Highland Falls, New York 
Four-Year Course, leading to the De- 

gree of Arts, Science, Education 
LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girle— 
A Chartered Regents High School— 
Commercial Electives. 
Resident and Day Students 
ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- 
chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 


college, business, life. Character development and 
health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 





proof building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated | 


Catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 








GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS NEW Y 
Westchester County 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Standard Courses im Arts and Science, pro-medical, 
journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
ne arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York City. 


ORK 
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Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Training, Nursing, Medical Technology and 

Business. 





Georgetown Preparatory School 
Successful preparation for leading colleges and 
universities since 1789. Under Jesuit Fathers. 
Fully accredited. 7th grade through High 
School. 93 acres of campus and playing fields. 
Nine-hole golf course. Boys enjoy advantages 
of Washington. For catalog and view book 
address: Rev. Wm. A. Ryan, S.J., Headmaster, 
Box S$, Garrett Park, Maryland. Suburban to 
Washington, D. C. 











SAINT JOSEPH COLLEGE 


Fully accredited Catholic college of liberal arts and 
sciences for women. Teacher training, journalism, 
business, laboratory techniques. Home economics, 
Nursing, Art, Music, Speech, Radio, Social activi- 
ties, Sports, gymnasium, pool, 600-acre campus. 
Est. 1809. Conducted by Daughters of Charity of 
Saint Vincent de Paul. Catalog and viewbook. 
SAINT JOSEPH COLLEGE, Dept. P, 
EMMITSBURG, MARYLAND 





Carry College 
Miami, Florida 


Conducted by 
Dominican Sisters 


@ MASTER OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


in Education 


© Bachelor of Arts and Sciences 
in Art, Dietetics, Home _ Eco- 
nomics, Medical Technology, Mu- 
sic, Pre-Medics, Social Service, 
Teacher Training, Physical Edu- 
cation, Nursing 


© Two-Year Terminal Course 
in Secretarial Science 
Address the Dean 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Education, and Teacher Training 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. 
Campus bordering Hudson River © One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 


Address Secretary 

















College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page 5) finto U 
Bio Am 
“But while Mr. Lie has written a nay. Miss 


rative covering his seven years as U, N. Band it 
head and is planning to lecture here this | Cotter 
fall, no amount of talk, written or oral, f/s the 


can disguise the failure of the U. N.” nsel 

No further comment. JAMES J. Lang hooks, 

River Epce, N. J. the re 

Bdaily | 

For the Women that t 
i 


I received a gift subscription to Tur jchaser 
SicN, and although it is a fine woman’, 
magazine I find it unfit for an American New 
GI's reading taste. Id 

In your advertisements you have sate f? 
that it is a family magazine, but most of the | Eve’ 
articles are written for women. I am sur. (to wh 
prised at your dishonesty in advertising! | we re 

Prc. THomas L. McNamary Jif you 


. 


c/o P. M., SAN Francisco, CALIF. few 3 
readel 

Down-to-earth City Dweller 
I don’t like the new format you're try. Cant 


ing to sneak in. I know of others who | 
hold the same opinion. Also let's have) The 
some more down-to-earth articles for the (an u 
city dweller. Joun D. Scrmint Ysiona 
New York, N. Y. (Chase 
Old 
While your emotion is expended on con- | In’ 
demning France for failing to ratify the noted 
European Defense Community, French gardii 
minds continue to weigh the facts, some of Jadies 
which reveal that three times within a ‘an in 
span of eighty-three years German armies [Merc 
have criminally crossed into Catholic France }been 


France 


to leave nothing but a path of destruction Yion- 
and death. RicHarD G. Pace # Fu 
Syracuse, N. Y. bby w 

Sanat 
Grateful India Wi 


I am really at a loss to know how to pbless 
thank you sufficiently for all the Catholic 
magazines that we have received from your 
good readers in America. Some of the boys 


got ready a Spiritual Bouquet of Masses, TAR 
Holy Communions, Ejaculations, etc, | 

which were offered for all those who sent Cha 
us literature from the U.S.A. M; 


BrotHer O. P. Gomez four 


RAJPUTANA, INDIA. to r 


: atree 
For very many years I have enjoyed read: }j,¢.° 
ing THE SIGN. Moreover the magazine is |\.9, 


passed on to others, priests and laymen, 
non-Catholic students teachers. Let 


stirre 


were 


and reall 
none of your readers leave their copy OT ‘tyre 
destroy it, but let them send it on to mis: ‘ahJ. 
sionaries who will make good use of it. 
Personally, I like in a very particular Jp, 
way the “Editor’s Page” and “Current Fact 
and Comment.” Father Gorman is to be [ppg 
cordially congratulated for his clear in- 
sight into the world’s actual situation; and | 4 
his firm stand, without any compromise, pha 
on the right side... . we: 
Rev. SaMueL J. Serreyn, O.C.D. me 


SoutH TRAVANCORE, INDIA. ; 
the 


The Daniels and Mr. Lyon Supt 


I was most interested to read about Bebe ' ' 
Daniels and Ben Lyon in the November i 1 
issue of THe Sicn. However, I think your 
reporter missed the most important (Cath- Pac 
olic) point of all. He failed to mention 


THE sIGN |F® 





that Miss Daniels and her children are 
Catholics and that Mr. Lyon was received 
into the Church in Baltimore on this trip 
io America. 

Miss Colby’s article was most inspiring 
band interesting. I also agree with Jerry 
‘Cotter’s analysis of Walter Macken’s Home 
Js the Hero, which I saw and disliked in- 

msely. Your high standards in reviewing 
jooks, plays, movies, etc., is only one of 
‘yhe reasons why I enjoy your magazine. Our 
Bh press provides such distorted reviews 
that the Catholic playgoer and book pur- 
phaser need the guidance you supply. 

J. C. Murpuy 


a nar. 
U.N, 
ere this 
oY oral, 


|. Lane § 


to «Tue | 
voman’s » 


merican NE" York, N 


ld Cards 
> Stated 
t of the) Every year I wonder if there are places 
am sur.) to which we can send the Christmas cards 
rtising! we receive after we are finished with them. 
NAMAR, [If you know of any, could you publish a 

few addresses and perhaps many other 
readers would like to do the same. 
Mrs. JEAN LAUBACHER 
re try. HCANTON, OHIO, 
Ts who | 
’s have” The Sisters of the Oblates of Providence 
for the (can use old Christmas cards in their mis- 
SCHMIDT Vsionary work. Their address is: 501 East 
(Chase Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


lola Ladies Home 


on con- | 
tify the 

French 
some of 
ithin a 


In “The Sign Post” of April, 1954, it was 
moted that you receive many inquiries re- 
garding a Catholic home for active old 
adies. It may interest some to know that 
an institution conducted by the Sisters of 
armies (Mercy, Gabriels, New York, has recently 
- France fbeen opened for the aged with accommoda- 
truction yor for both sexes. 
x. Pack # Further information may be_ obtained 
iby writing to The Sister Superior, R.S.M., 
Sanatorium Gabriels, Gabriels, New York. 
With every good wish for God’s richest 

how to blessings on your excellent work. 


“atholic MortHer Mary JEANNE, R.S.M. 
ym. your MOTHER PROVINCIAL, 
he boys SISTERS OF MERCY. 

Masses, PARRYTOWN, New York. 
e etc., § 
ho sent Chartres 

; May I tell you how interested I am in 
GOMEZ Fyour magazine and how happy I have been 

to read such articles as: “This Is Main 

— Kireet, France” and “Pilgrimage to Char- 


ftres.” In fact, I made this pilgrimage last 
year and I can assure you that this article 
stirred up many happy memories. It is 
really a fine piece of work and the pic- 


tures tell vividly that something remark- 


azine is | 
laymen, | 
rs. Let 
copy or 


» mis: 
; an able takes place during these four days. 
oe Ns MAGDELEINE TADII 
irticular ! APanis, FRANCE 
ent Fact | 
s to b€ | Thank You! 
lear in- | 
on: and | [he two or three copies of THE SIGN I 
sromise, P24Ve been able to secure and read fired my 


eithusiasm, In your magazine I find the 
0.C.D. pi@ppy combination I have long sought for 
constructive and pleasurable reading and 
the Catholic viewpoint presented in a 
superb format by informed and competent 


riters on subjects “nt intere ‘on 
ut Bebe 1 su rjects of current interest under 
wees a most able editorship. 

Thanks a swell j 
nk your nks for a swell job. 


James E. ELLERBECK 


(Cath: 


’ROVIDENCE 
nention j' es 


RB, 4. 
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LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military school under 
Christian Brothers. Accredited college 
prep. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Com- 
plete facilities for spiritual bloga 
intellectual progress. ROTC. 
160-acre campus. 71st year. " 50 miles 
N. 4 Catalog. Box 8, Oakdale, L. 1.. 











ACADEMY OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Tuxedo Park, New York 
Founded 1847 
Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. One 
hour from New York. Fully accredited. Strong 
college preparation & general course. Art, 
music, home economics, riding, dramatics. 
Write for catalogue. 














~ QUR LADY OF MERCY ACADEMY | 
Syosset, Long Island, New York 


Soanting and Day School for Girls. ee with 

the State University. Grades 7 through 12. School 
busses leave from Jamaica, Hempstead, Great Neck, 
and Manhasset. Bus also oe trains at Syosset. 
School Session 10 A.M. oe 


THE SISTERS “OF "MERCY 





—-Seton Hill College —- 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


i 

| Four-year liberal arts. Pre-professional train- 

| ing for medicine, law, social service. Elemen- 
tary and secondary teacher education; art, 

| music, home economics education. Campus 
nursery school. 200-acre campus in foothills of 

| Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. 

| Regional, national accreditation. 


1—._.Catalog on Request. Write Box 23-S_. 4 


Mount Aloysius~ 


Junior College for Girls 
Accredited. Liberal arts, music, drama, art, pre- 
laboratory technology. Secretarial, foreign-lan- 
guage secretarial, medical sec’l, med. record li- 
brarian. Home economics, merchandising. Also 
high school, college preparatory, general, com- 
mercial. Sports Social program. Sisters of Mercy. 


DEAN, Box S, Cresson, Pa. 











ACADEMY OF OUR LADY 
OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


In foothills of the Ramapo mountains, 60 miles 
from New York City. Grades 9-12. College prepara- 

and Commercial courses. Study balanced with 
wholesome outdoor activities. Horseback riding, 
tennis, swimming. ice skating, skiing. Moderate 
rates. Dominican Sisters. 


For catalog address Sister Principal 
Box-S, Broadiea, Goshen, N. Y. 




















ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


—— ge 
Conducted by 
Sisters of the Holy "chi Jesus 
Liberal Arts A.B. Degree 
Pre-Professional Training for Medicine: 
Teacher Training 
Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 











IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited Liberal Arts college for women. B.A., B.S 
.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home economics, 
teacher training, pre- medicine, pre-law, 20 miles from 
Phila. overlooking beautiful Chester Valley. Stimulating 
social and sports program. Dramatic and musical produc- 
tions with nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful, homelike living 
units, fireproof buildings. Pool. Farm and dairy. 325- 
acre campus with lake for swimming and canoeing. Con- 
ducted by the Sisters of = — Heart of Mary. 
Early application advised. 
Registrar, Box G, nel ar ee. Iimmaculata, Pa. 








Gilmour Academy 
A Catholic 
Preparatory School 
for Boys 


Fully accredited four year preparatory courses 
for resident and day students conducted by the 
Brothers of the Holy Cross, Notre Dame, In- 
diana. Beautiful 133 acre campus in suburban 
Cleveland with easy access to all social and 
cultural activities, Excellent facilities. Wide 
range of sports. Small classes. Counseling 
and guidance. 


Brother Laurian La Forest, C.S.C. 
Box E Gates Mills, Ohio 














ing to B.A B.Mus., and B.S. in Music 
with the Good Samaritan Hospital, 


Diploma of Graduate Nurse. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 
Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 

Conducted by 3 of Charity, devoted to Hi od Education of Women. 
* ucation. 
Health and "phy ae Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music 
Cincinnati, a 
Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


Recognized courses lead- 
Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
and Speech. In co-operation 
four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 








. 
aint Mary-ol-the-Woods 

Young women live graciously, grow 

spiritually, prepare for careers 
Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840. 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.S., B.F.A. degrees. Majors in 
20 depts. including music, art, journalism, home econom- 
ics, speech and drama, secretarial, teaching. Extensive 
campus. Interesting cultural, athletic, social programs. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Catalog. 
Box 45 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 


MARIAN COLLEGE 
CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 


B.A., B.S. degrees. Liberal arts, sciences, teacher 
training, pre-professional courses, business adminis- 
tration, home-making, medical technology. Modern 
buildings; spacious campus; stimulating social and 
sports program. Catalog. 


Marian College 
Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., Indianapolis 22, Indiana 








_Marywood School— 


For girls. High School for resident and 
day students. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem- 
ber of North Central Association. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General Courses, 
Music, Art, Drama, Home-Making. Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Catalog. 


2116 RIDGE AVE. EVANSTON. ILL 























ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
College for Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 
@® Bachelor of Arts 
@® Bachelor of Science 


in Education—in Home Economics—in Music 
Education—in Nursing 


Address REGISTRAR, Columbus 19, Ohio 
ADRIAN 


SIENA HEIGHTS ches, 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic, 

Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 

ney corm Education; Home Economics; Teacher Train- 
; Dramatics; Pre- -Legal and Pre-Medical Courses; Two 

2d Terminal Course in Secretarial] Work, Exceptional 

Opportunities in Art, 

Seautiful Buildings Interesting Campue Life 


For Further Information Address the Dean 














MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 
For Boys—Conducted by the Franciscan 
Brothers 
Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large 
gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 
major sports. Accredited Junior High ‘with 

Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 











Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 
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PROTECTS YOU and YOUR FAMILY 
ole SICKNESS or ACCIDENT . . 


This Policy is Sold 
Only By Mail! ... It’s 
Good Anywhere in 
U.S. and Possessions! 
If sickness or accident puts 
you in a Hospital bed — 
you'll look back and thank 
your lucky stars you were 
wise enough to take out 
the “NO TIME LIMIT” 
Policy. It’s the sensible, 
practical way to protect your own 
bank account against the onslaught of 
high Hospital costs. Ask anyone who's 
been through a siege of Hospital bills. 
They'll tell you what a comfort it is 
to have good, safe Hospitalization to 
fall back on. And we offer you so 
much more for your money. So ACT 
TODAY! Do it before trouble strikes. 


YOU CAN GET MATERNITY 
For slight extra cost husband and wife 
can have a MATERNITY RIDER attached 
to their regular Policy and this will 
entitle the couple to a liberal Benefit 
for childbirth confinement and core. 
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POLICY BACKED BY STRONG RELIABLE COMPANY 
Our growth ond strength lies in the good service 
we give our Policyholders. We do business in all 
48 states and U. S. possessions. Claims are paid 
promptly in strict accordance with Policy provisions. 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Wilmington 99, Delaware 





id - 

4 0 E D 4 Smiling and healthy today — 
) E V E R F F E R j Hospital bed tomorrow! It can happen 
~~ ~~ ™ wo to you, and with shocking suddenness! 


COSTS ONLY 


































look ahead! Think what a blessing jt 
will be to fall back on reliable help 
with those Hospital bills. ACT NOW | 


in a Sky-high Hospital bills can wreck your 
life savings if you don’t have enough 
Hospitalization. Mail Coupon Below! 


MAIL 









Go to the Hospital for a day, a week, a month, a year or longer- 
your “NO TIME LIMIT” Policy pays Benefits for Sickness or Accident | 
just as long as you stay—there’s absolutely no time limit! 


Day 


My, what blessed help! What's more, confinement. This is the way practical } 
the “NO TIME LIMIT” Policy pays off minded folks are protecting their 
in cash direct to you — regardless of savings against today’s sky-high 
what you may collect from any other Hospital bills. 

insurance policy for the same dis- So be wise! If you're already insured 
ability, including Workmen’s Com- with one Policy — get the “NO 
pensation. This is important — it TIME LIMIT” Policy for vital EXTRA 
means you can carry the low cost protection. Of course if you’re not 
“NO TIME LIMIT” Policy IN ADDI- insured at all, then by all means get } 
TION to any other insurance — then this Policy just as fast as you can — 
collect two ways in case of Hospital before it’s too late. 


ACCIDENTAL DEATH, SURGERY, POLIO BENEFITS 


This is truly the opportunity of a lifetime. We give you more coverage, 
better coverage, longer coverage at a low cost you can easily afford. 
You get generous Hospital Room and Board Benefits for sickness or acci- 
dent (Exclusions: Gov. Hosp., Rest Homes; Mental Diseases, War Casval- 
ties, Suicide.) . . . you get Cash Benefits for 73 Surgical Operations ... 
in lieu of other benefits you get Lump Cash for accidental death... 
Cash Payment for loss of eyes, hands, feet . . . special Polio Protection. 
The policy can be continued at policyholder’s or company’s option. 
Maternity Rider is available at slight extra cost. There’s no waiting 
period for benefits to start. One Policy covers individual or entire family, 
birth to age 75. You'll see the low costs in the booklet we send you 
Remember — all benefits are paid in CASH DIRECT TO YOU. DONT 
TAKE CHANCES — BE PROTECTED. Send for our FREE BOOK which 
tells all about this remarkable, low cost insurance value. 


DON’T WAIT TILL IT’S TOO LATE! ACT NOW! 


RUSH COUPON FOR VALUABLE FREE BOOK 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Dept. 255-GN, Wilmington 99, Del. 


Please send me, without obligation, full details about your new, low 
cost NO TIME LIMIT HOSPITAL Plan. No agent will call. 
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BOOK a ee 
NO OBLIGATION § cit Bane cscscins Ce ee aa 
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COUPON? 


IN ADDITION TO WHAT YOU MAY COLLECT FROM OTHER INSURANCE 4 
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How to tip your hat 
to Catholic 
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—_ 
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Union City, N. J 


PRIESTS 


TEACHERS (and Church Groups) We recommend the tria! 
order to you, too. And as a special salute (for priests 
also) our package of Exhibit Material. Send only 
Claim it later as a credit even if 
you obtain only one subscription. 


“te a 


Best salute is to make copies of THE SIGN available to 
your people in February. Order as many as you wish at our reduced 
rates for quantities. Pay only for those sold. 


a dollar now. 






Send copies of THE SIGN beginning 


issue on a trial basis. Incle 
Resume Poster 


jde 


copie 


Prose Month 


The SIGN Magazine, Room 102, Sign Bldg., 


with tt 


SUBSCRIBERS There’s a feather in your 
doffed hat! Add another: renew now or enter 
a wift sub. 


e rebrua 


f the free Advance 


of Catho 
Subscripti 


Foreign: Add 50¢ 


() Enclosing one dollar. Please send your package 
Press Month Exhibit Materia Include 
Forms; Flyers (both free 
} One year $3.00 
pe ear 
Enter a subscription for: , 
Two Yee r Tw 1 
$5.00 
SEE ny Sn Pe TAS one ae eee ee ee 
ce Cini gneiss sive bis RG aa leiele an Aa Rees Ra aes 
MS Fie Sais aie ieit ais"S" a Zone State 
f above is for gift subscription, plea n fo in 
Send gift card to me [] Send gift ce rect ynec 
Srl Pont tt tN hs dd ld eo a wig abe RIS PONS 
ee ee 
Re er ee ee | STATE 
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NON-SUBSCRIBER You, too. can have 
a feather in your cap: subscribe now i 
Catholic Press Month! 
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| ‘EBRUARY... 
is Catholic Press Month 
because it follows the 
| January 29th feast of St. 
| Francis de Sales, 17th 
| century Bishop of Geneva (Switzer- 
| land), patron of the Catholic Press. A 
| voluminous writer, he penned leaflets 
| and letters to explain the Faith. Among 
his sayings: “You can catch more flies 
l with .. . honey than with... vine 
| gar’; ‘The measure of love is to love 
\ without measure” 
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aC FINE BOOKS We 
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che QQ; 
("7 with M)\4 
alae MEMBERSHIP =D 0//c 
ae => 
che 4 9) 
Bd (p you are invited co accept amy three of the wonderful books objectionable in any way, the Family Reading Club is juste what > \4 
asIne wn on this page for only $1 89, with membership in the you have been looking for! Read, below, how the Club brings you “OS 
Oh Family Reading Club. Founded to selece and distribute books the very finest new books at bargain prices. Then mail the coupon >N 
a which are worthubile. imteresting and entertaining without being to join the Club and get the three books you want, without delay! 


Choose the 
3 Books You 
Want and Mail 
the Coupon! 


PIUS XII 6) Oscar Halecki penmaeeres “ag LOURDES STOP, LOOK AND a by HAMMOND'S New caren 








. 


STORY OF AMERICA IN 

and J. F, Murray, Jr. A by Mich Pierre Jame Ke ler. A WORLD ATLAS. Top. PICTURES by Alan C, Collins, 

pining biograpt gf: H t Holy ¢ t I I | f to bring our vew atlas; 100 map f iI! pictures that 

Farther and f { t t t t { ru” within you and helf slo test Cen f ’ y's history from 
r ‘ rT fr] Measures 3/4" x 1234” in size! 





to Eisenhower 


FATIMA }y April Oursler GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD WAY TO HAPPINESS by Ful. AMY VANDERBILT'S COM- — GUIDES. Richard 





Armstrong & M. F, Armstrong, by Fulton Ours ler, A ton J. Sheen. We can reawaken PLETE BOOK OF ae ye H ough describes all birds 

+i The com history of Fa- retelling of ¢ sut ir souls, remake our € u our way to be socially correct cas 7 Reo ckies, illustrated with 
a, told cs two ing Amer- lir story of Jesu nging m he hap ) Hc is oly way alway in all chings f nu do 1,000 full Jon Eckell Eres 
ns Ww Shrine Hit ting ed by 


a gr wise mar Over 700 fact-crammed pages! pictures! Originally in 2 vols. 


r-——CHECK THE THREE BOOKS YOU wanta=—9 WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 




























| FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 2S1, MINEOLA, N. Y. The Family Read jing Club makes this All selections are new, complete, well- 
Send me at once the three books ‘T have checked t. t r how it printed and well-bound. And yout 
| at the right as my two Membership Gift Books | yable books will be delivered to your door 
| and first Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 Save Up to 60% 
(plus small shipping charge) for all three. En= | -— amy Vanderbilt's | The purchase of books from the Club 
| roll me as a member of the Family Reading Etiquette fo r only $1.89 each— instead of $3.00 
Club and send me, each month, a review of the | o $4. 00 sn the publishers’ oriminal edi- 
l Club's forthcoming selection. I will notify you Audubon Guides | tions — saves echt from 35% to 50% on 
in advance if I do not wish to accept any selec- each book you a In eer tion, the 
l tion — at the special members’ price of only Bernadette and i hic ) Club dist outstanding 
} $1.89 each (plus small shipping charge). There Lourdes can VE ead novels P ne vee Ha h four selections 
are no dues or fees, and I may accept as few as Fatima: Pilgrim: | Pp books by s take. W alan of the Bonus 
] four selections or alternate books during the age to Peace | a Books 7 mn. ¥Ou can save Os 
coming twelve months, As a member, I will re- r nider children ac nae of vour book dollar? 
| ceive a free Bonus Book with each four selec- The Greatest Story | ( y wish, nuch a 2 ot ur 
| tions or alternates I accept Ever Told 1 om belie - Send He er h 
| If ee yy pony yt n Hammond's Atlas | ¥ o every member olf ur 
D1 be canceled fa introduce you to the m- 
| ip will be canceled ig Pope | Club pit Mad you can 
Mr f e of ANY THREE of the 
| omr:. seen Stop, Look | “ iI _books described here — two 
| Miss ase pri ond Live 1 FREE Membership Gift, and 
tte TOGID TDI. <ccricscndenesinbbiscnsipatninatonnbdiietnacnenbebniabintaeantts oon | one as your firse Club selection — for 
1 Story of Amer- only $1.89! Send no money, just mail 
{ City . . ZONE. .0000000. BRAC .00rcccecerererere ica in Pictures | tt cou ipon today. However, as th > 
s fer in Canada. Address Family Reading ° usual offer may be withdrawn at 
( ‘ 105 Bond St., Toront Ont Woy to Happiness | ou may accept as few as four each year, time, we urge you to act at once! 
H of i I S. <A. and Canada 
. 


OE len li aye op A FAMILY READING CLUB © MINEOLA, NEW YORK 
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